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THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


HE International Federation was born in the 

imagination of Professor Caroline Spurgeon when 
she and Rose Sidgwick visited America in the autumn 
of 1918 as members of the British Educational 
Mission. ‘The first definite steps in its organization 
were taken in London the following summer by 
representatives of Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States. Thus it originated during the last 
throes of the war and its aftermath, when it had 
become obvious to intelligent minds that if our 
civilization was to avoid complete wreck it was 
absolutely necessary that nations should learn to 
understand each other and to live helpfully together 
as citizens of the world. The purpose of interna- 
tional acquaintance and understanding was, there- 
fore, naturally uppermost in the minds of those of us 
who founded the Federation. And we believed that 
university women were especially excellent tools for 
this work of forming public opinion, since they oc- 
cupied in their various countries influential positions 
as teachers, journalists, and other professional 
workers, and could effectively disseminate through 
large numbers of individuals such international 
spirit as they might themselves attain. We felt, 
however, that codperation between the university 
women of different nations might also be very ef- 
fective in furthering their own interests,—raising 
their standards of scholarship, opening new op- 
portunities for useful and interesting work, and 
improving educational methods. 

The first years of the new organization were 
naturally devoted largely to designing and building 
our machine. National federations already in 
existence had in some cases to be remodelled,—as 
in our own country, where the birth of the Inter- 
national was influential in hastening the amalgama- 
tion of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae and the 
Southern Association of College Women into one 
great national organization. In many countries 
there was no association of university women,—as in 
Denmark, for example, where the situation of 
women was so favorable that there was no reason, 
from the national point of view, for any such organi- 
zation. In these countries it was necessary to 
stimulate the formation of federations, for our 
international purpose. And in the process our 


Committee on Standards had some rather puzzling 
but very interesting work to do in finding out the 
equivalence of the various educational systems. 

At our-conference in Christiania this summer it 
was obvious, as President Thomas said, that the 
International Federation had passed its infancy and 
was really full grown. To the Americans, British 
and Canadians, who had originally founded the 
organization, had been added the Australians, the 
Austrians, the Belgians, the Czechoslovaks, the 
Danes, the Dutch, the Finns, the French, the Indians, 
the Italians, the New Zealanders, the Norwegians, 
the South Africans, the Spanish, and the Swedes; and 
at Christiania our two youngest members were ad- 
mitted,—the Irish and the Swiss Federations. 
There is as yet no national federation of university 
women in Germany, only an association of university 
teachers; but we hope that before our next conference 
the German women wil] have organized and applied 
for admission, so that this important gap in our 
federation may be filled. In various other nations 
also steps are being taken to form federations; so 
that within a few years we shall undoubtedly have 
branches in all the countries where the standards of 
education make such groups possible. The ready 
and enthusiastic response of the university women of 
all lands to our call for international unions has been 
immensely encouraging. 

And now that our organization is fairly complete 
and functioning smoothly, what may we expect it to 
accomplish? Most important of all, it brings us 
together, and enables us to know and understand one 
another. No one who was present at our last dinner 
at Christiania, when the Council members lingered 
and talked in the “pale night of the North,” looking 
out over the luminous fjord, can forget that extraor- 
dinary sense of understanding and trust that bound 
together those women of twenty different national- 
ities. Such meetings accomplish an immense amount 
in the creation of an “international mind.” Through 
those present in the body, their influence spreads to 
the spirit of many thousands. 

Even though our International Federation did not 
do any actual work, through its own officers and 
committees, except the arranging of these confer- 
ences, I believe its existence would be justified. [I 
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think this because I consider that its great function is 
to stimulate action by others—by individuals, by 
colleges and universities, by national federations, by 
alumnae associations, and by groups of all kinds; 
stimulate it through the enthusiasm for international 
work and the energy aroused by the conferences and 
the publications of the Federation. The beautiful 
Club in Paris, the splendid scheme for Crosby Hall in 
London, the touching gift for our fellowships from the 
old Norwegian gentlemen at Christiania last summer, 
—these are but a few of the concrete results produced 
by the stimulus which radiates from our International 
Federation. 

However, we have already begun some definite 
work by our own officers and committees, and now 
that our organization is so firmly established we 
expect to accomplish a great deal more. Our Com- 
mittee on Clubhouses has been in existence for four 
years, under the chairmanship of President Thomas. 
It has stimulated and guided work in this field. In 
alliance with it, the Board of Managers of the Paris 
Club is trying to make that generous gift from Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid a model which other clubs can follow. 
Under its stimulus, plans are well advanced for a 
Women’s Hostel at Athens, and are developing for 
one in Rome. As soon as possible, it hopes to further 
the organization of one in Pekin. 

A new group of committees was appointed as the 
outcome of our very interesting discussions at 
Christiania. By the time the next biennial confer- 
ence meets, in 1926, they will doubtless have much to 
report. Of these perhaps the most important is the 
Committee to Work with the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Coéperation of the League of Nations. This 
distinguished Committee of the League has already 
been very cordial towards our Federation, and has 
sought information from us on international educa- 
tional work, especially fellowships. Our new com- 
mittee is to make this relation closer, to help carry 
out plans proposed by the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Codéperation, and to suggest new ideas to it. 
Its chairman is one of our Vice-Presidents, Professor 
Winifred Cullis, of the British Federation, well known 
in many parts of this country. 

Another very important committee is that on 
International Fellowships, of which Mrs. Smedley 
MacLean, also of the British Federation, is chairman. 
This committee is to carry out our great plan for a 
Million-Dollar Foundation for International Fellow- 
ships. Personally I am firmly convinced that noth- 
ing is of more value for university women at the 
present moment than _ fellowships. Our scholarly 


achievement, in this country at any rate, has not 
kept pace with our educational opportunities. For 
the cause of women in the educational world, what 
we need most of all just now is the production of 
absolutely first rate scholarly work by women. We 
ought to seize upon every woman scholar of real 
promise and give her every possible opportunity to 
develop her talent. For this we need far more fel- 
lowships than we now have. International fellow- 
ships, for study abroad, are a particularly effective - 
kind. But they serve not only the cause of women’s 
scholarship; they serve also, better than any other 
single method, the cause of international under- 
standing. As the International Federation, through 
its branches in different countries, has peculiarly 
good facilities for choosing the best candidates as 
fellows, women who can be real ambassadors of 
international friendship as well as scholars, I feel 
confident that we shall be able to secure adequate 
support for this great Fellowship Foundation. 

Other important committees created by the 
Christiania Conference are: a Committee on an 
International Auxiliary Language, Mrs. Edgerton 
Parsons, A. A. U. W., chairman; a Committee to 
Consider Plans for Opening Careers for Women in 
Industry, Commerce and Finance, Professor Caro- 
line Spurgeon, of the British Federation, chairman; 
a Committee on the Exchange of Information regard- 
ing Secondary Education, much desired especially by 
the Austrians and the Belgians, with a subcommittee 
on the Interchange of Secondary School Teachers. 

‘To our American Association of University Women 
the International Federation will, I am sure, continue 
to be of the greatest value. The Aniericans have 
given and will give much,—in weight of numbers, in 
enthusiasm, in money, in courage, in friendliness. 
They can get even more,—the stimulus to a higher 
standard of work which comes from seeing the truly 
excellent achievement in many fields of the women 
of other nations; and the broadminded, international 
spirit born of mingling with these friends from other 
lands. Only a little less than the Australians and the 
New Zealanders, who spoke so movingly of what the 
ties of the International meant to them in their 
remote isolation, do we of vast, powerful and self- 
sufficient America need these international associa- 
tions to save us from provincialism and contentment 
with something lower than the best. 


Vireinia C. GILDERSLEEVE, 
President of the International Federation of 
University Women. 





THE NORWEGIAN SETTING 


T is no easy matter to do justice in words to the 
impression produced by the third biennial confer- 
ence of the I. F.U. W. Something of the long, light, 
fairy days of Christiania seems to have entered into 
the minds of all who took part in it and something of 
the charm of that northern welcome, with its pro- 
found cordiality, seems to have carried us along in a 
kind of enchantment in which pictures and fragments 
of pictures floated past—the white sails of Chris- 
tiania harbor, the black hulls of Viking ships, the 
wooden churches and houses that recalled the scen- 
ery of Peer Gynt, the lifted glasses and the courteous 
hail of “skaal,’’ the swift and almost unperceived 
skill with which our hosts steered us through the long 
busy days and filled our spare minutes with delight- 
ful experiences of which we had never dreamed,—all 
these, whether we know it or not, are essentially ger- 
main to this story of the third biennial conference, 
for they will be part of our memory of Norway that 
even our previous or future visions of black valleys 
and deep-shadowed fjords will not wholly blot out. 
It is so much easier, somehow, to remember what 
happened outside the big business meetings; to recall 
the undying colors of the great symbolic frescoes of 
Edvard Munch in the Nye Aula of the University or 
the sounds of Hr. Andersen’s orchestra giving to the 
familiar work of Grieg an interpretation that its most 
ardent worshippers had never been privileged to hear 
before. Banquets in mountain-side inns, beneath 
reindeer horns and many-colored mountain flowers,— 
all these come back to mind as the setting of the con- 
ference itself. 

Looking back upon the meetings of those three days 
one has an impression of an enormous amount of 
work done without noise or ostentation, without hag- 
gling over details or waste of time in unnecessary 
words. Like the work of some clean-edged, well- 
tempered instrument hacking out, with one mighty 
drive of its blades, a great wedge in a pathless forest. 
I think it was this temperate, balanced directing of 


power that marked the discussions and plans of the 
conference all through. It was this sense of propor- 
tion, the practical spirit, the resourcefulness and the 
respect for fact, that marked the tone of the discus- 
sions, and made more than one notable convert. Of 
a truth, 


“Those who were none at all 
Came lovers home from that great festival.” 


Throughout the conference one assisted at the 
work of statesmen, and, round every corner, one 
came in sight of the ideas of that greatest of all Eng- 
lish statesmen who “knew how the whole world 
lived,’ who accepted human nature as he found it 
and the constitution of things as it was handed down 
to him, whose watchword was ‘compromise’ and who 
“did not know the means of drawing up an indict- 
ment against a whole nation.” 

It was with a feeling of mingled regret and eager- 
ness that we heard Professor Spurgeon declare the 
third biennial conference ended; the mingled feelings 
with which one sets out to push across a plain after 
the pause for planning and surveying is over. Of the 
work that still remains to be done, a beginning only 
has been made, but it has been a masterly beginning, 
made temperately, with determination and with wis- 
dom. Dr. Nansen at the opening meeting urged the 
women of the I. F. U. W. to spare no pains in promot- 
ing honest and sympathetic thought, by which alone 
the future of the world can be safeguarded. The 
aims of the Federation and of Dr. Nansen are at one 
in this, and these aims, and the spirit of this confer- 
ence at Christiania cannot be more fittingly sum- 
marized than in the words of the poet who is, to some 
of us, the greatest Norwegian whorhas ever lived: 


“‘Sandbetens og frihetens saand—det er samfundets 
stotter.” 
Una Ellis-Fermor, 
Former Rose Sidgwick Fellow, and member of the 
Bedford College Faculty, London. 


PRESIDENT’S CHALLENGE TO WORLD INTERESTS 


Given at the opening meeting in the central hall of the University of Christiania, Tuesday, July 29, 1924 


Madam Presidents of the Federations of the four 
Northern Countries—Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Finland; Professor Koht; Dr. Nansen; Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


N behalf of the International Federation of 
University Women, I thank you most heartily 

for your wonderful welcome. The fact that we are 
thus welcomed by the four Federations working so 
happily in close and effective codperation is, I think, 


a happy symbol of the wider codperation within our 
own Federation. As spokesman, for the moment, 
more especially of the visiting Federations, I would 
like to offer, if I may, our most appreciative thanks 
for your welcome and for your most generous hos- 
pitality. I can indeed, as you may see, hardly find 
words to express our appreciation of what we have 
experienced already, your reception of us, and the 
perfection of the arrangements which have been 
made for our comfort, our business and our pleasure. 
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DELEGATES TO THE CHRISTIANIA CONFERENCE 


And not the least of the last named, is the glorious 


music we have all just heard. We feel especially 
sensible of the honor done to us by the formal wel- 
come given us by your great university, and by being 
invited to hold our deliberations in this noble and 
dignified hall, which gives so fine a setting for our 
deliberations. We also desire to give our most warm 
and cordial thanks to the municipality of Christiania, 
which have given us a welcome and which is also, I 
understand, going most kindly to entertain us. 

We feel especially the honor and, may I say, the 
appropriateness, of being welcomed by Dr. Nansen, 
who, as an explorer of great scientific imagination, 
has ventured into the unknown, has embarked on 
great adventures, and come happily through them. 
We women, in a more humble way, are also using our 
vision, our knowledge, and our imagination, to aid us 
in venturing into the unknown. Dr. Nansen, too, 
exemplifies that international understanding and 
friendly helpfulness which is our primary aim, and 
which he has so strikingly demonstrated by his noble 
work as High Commissioner of the League of Nations. 

It is a peculiar pleasure, I know, to all of us that we 
were able to accept the kind and cordial invitation 


you gave to us to hold our third biennial conference 
here, for the northern Federations have from the 
first shown so much enthusiasm and interest in the 
work, that their spirit and support have been of the 
greatest value to the international movement as a 
whole. We of the other National Federations are 
especially grateful to you for the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted at first hand with the ancient and 
splendid civilization of the north. 

It is indeed appropriate that a great Federation of 
women should meet in the capital of the Scandinavian 
lands, for from the earliest dawn of your great Norse 
literature, women have occupied in it a place of 
dignity, of strength and of power. Carrying on this 
great conception of the place of women, you have, in 
recent years, been among the very first countries to 
open to women all the privileges of the universities 
and professions, of the suffrage, and of a share in 
government. In previous meetings of our Federa- 
tion we have been deeply impressed by what our 
Scandinavian colleagues have told us of the standing 
of our sex in their countries. You have also set us an 
example in high standards of scholarship and general 
education. Of this we have been able to judge for 
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ourselves, by hearing your command of foreign 
languages, which we all immensely envy. I feel 
ashamed that I cannot respond in any one of your 
tongues; I might perhaps try what I could do in old 
Norse! Your scholarship is also further proved by 
the fact that when the first scholarship of the Inter- 
national Federation was open to university women of 
all countries, it was won by a Swedish scholar, Dr. 
Hannah Rydh. You can thus see, Madam Presidents, 
that we have arrived in this country already pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of, and a great deal of 
admiration for, your countries—for your free outlook, 
your scholarly standards and the position of your 
women and we feel confident that when the sessions 
of this conference have ended, and we leave these 
hospitable shores, we shall go, not only with greatly 
increased knowledge, but also with increased ad- 
miration, friendship, and gratitude. 

We have good wishes today, not only from our 
kind hosts, but also from other individuals and 
nations. I am proud to be the bearer from my own 
country of the good wishes of the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. I will read you 
his message: 


Dear Professor Spurgeon: : 

I understand that the aim for which the International 
Federation of University Women has now been working 
for five years is to promote international understanding by 
multiplying personal contacts between educated women of 
different nations, in the conviction that the influence of 
women, especially as teachers, is of immense importance in 
forming the views of the coming generation. I avail 
myself gladly of the opportunity given by your forth- 
coming conference at Christiania to tell you not only that 
I sympathize warmly with the aim but also that I share 
the conviction upon which your Federation is founded. 
The means you employ: the establishment of International 
Clubhouses and the endowment of International Fellow- 
ships, to name only two of them, seem to me well adapted 
to promote the end which you have in view. The knowl- 
edge that I am being assisted by the activities of Univer- 
sity Women in so many countries is a real source of strength 
to me in pursuing the policy of friendship between the 
nations. 

I hope that the dicussions which will take place at 
the conference at Christiania will leave the Federation 
strengthened and still more potent for good, and I feel cer- 
tain that the British delegates will contribute notably 
in this direction. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Ramsay Macpona.p. 


I also am proud to be the bearer of a letter from 
Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, written to Miss Gildersleeve. It 
is as follows: 


My dear Miss Gildersleeve: 

Your letter of July 21 has been received. I am glad to 
know of the work that is being done by the International 
Federation of University Women. Its purpose to promote 


understanding and friendship between the university 
women of the nations of the world cannot fail to commend 
itself to those who are interested in international good- 
will, and I believe that the active work which you have 
undertaken in connection with assistance for traveling 
members, the establishment of international clubhouses 
and the endowment of international fellowships, will be of 
great value. I sympathize cordially with your aims and 
I send you my best wishes for the success of your enter- 
prise. 
I am, my dear Miss Gildersleeve, 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Cnarues E. Hueues. 


I have also a letter of good wishes from Lady 
Astor, who says: 

Dear Professor Spurgeon: 

I most gladly send a message of good will to the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women assembled in 
Christiania. If I did not believe as profoundly as I do in 
the share that thinking women have to take in the shaping 
of the future, I would not have the courage to go on in 
public life. The team work of which women are capable 
is a very inspiring thing—and a quality for which I have 
personally cause to be grateful to the women of this coun- 
try; and I think you know I have a reverence almost 
amounting to superstition for the highbrows of the Feder- 
ation of University Women. So please go on and prosper, 
and may you all have the chance of sharing in the building 
up of a better world. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Nancy Astor. 


Before beginning the business of this conference, I 
think it may help us very briefly to summarize and 
take stock of what has been accomplished by the 
Federation already, what we hope to achieve at this 
conference, and what are our general aims for the 
future. The secretary, Miss Bosanquet, in present- 
ing her report this afternoon, will give you the details 
of our work for the last two years, so I will this 
morning speak of it only in more general terms. 

The chief part of the effort of these opening years 
has necessarily and inevitably been spent on con- 
struction; on the building up of our machine; fitting 
in the pieces, oiling the parts, and getting the whole 
into good working order. That is, we have con- 
centrated on initial organization; we have agreed on 
our general lines of policy and machinery, and we 
have stimulated the formation or the strengthening 
of National Federations. All this work has gone 
ahead with amazing rapidity, thanks to the admirable 
work done by our secretary and the other officers of 
the Federation. The idea of international coép- 
eration and service has kindled enthusiasm and 
response in all quarters of the earth, with the result 
that we have now twenty National Federations in- 
corporated in our body, including the Irish and the 
Swiss Federations who have joined us today, and we 
have a total membership of something like 27,000 
women. 
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The National Federations are all showing extraor- 
dinary vigor and promise of development. When 
I look at some of the printed reports of Federations, 
take for instance, those of two countries as far apart 
as Canada and Belgium, which have been only a few 
years in existence, I am filled with pride, as I am sure 
all of you must be, to see how much has been done, 
and is being done. In these five short years we have 
built up this very efficient and up-to-date machine, 
functioning in twenty different countries; and now 
has come the time when we may well take stock of 
our forces and decide more definitely than has up to 
now been possible, in what directions, for what main 
ends, and by what kind of means we desire to work. 

Speaking broadly, we are all agreed that our first 
aim is to increase our knowledge of each other and of 
each other’s countries, thus kindling sympathy and 
codperation between nations. We came into exist- 
ence as a body after the greatest cataclysm, the 
greatest disruption of nations, the modern world has 
ever seen, and one reason that our work has pro- 
gressed so rapidly is that we all, as educated people 
with some imaginative vision, realize, as Dr. Nansen 
has so admirably put it, that the only hope for the 
world, and for the saving of civilization, lies in the 
educative work of such movements as ours. 

At the point we have reached at present, as I see it, 
this educative and preparatory work resolves itself 
into action of two main kinds: first, that which will, 
through a closer knowledge of each other, gradually 
get the minds of the greater number of people com- 
posing the nations into the right attitude, which will, 
in short, tend to develop the international mind, as 
Dr. Nansen has put it, internationalism of learning, 
of outlook and of spirit. That is an indispensable 
preliminary to future effective action. All our 
effort hitherto has contributed to this, and it will 
continue to be our first object and our main work. 
It is to this end that we are organizing the exchange 
of students and teachers, that we are establishing 
clubhouses and endowing fellowships and_scholar- 
ships. We have only just laid the foundations of 
this work, but I believe they are well and soundly 
laid, and there is every promise of its going ahead 
rapidly. 

We are going at this conference to make a very 
special effort to start a million-dollar fund for inter- 
national fellowships. My own view founded on my 
experience of what has been achieved already, is that 
when that fund is established, as I know it will be, 
that above and beyond its immense international 
value both to friendship and to learning, it will also 
profoundly affect for the better the position, the 
possibilities, the powers and the capacities of women 
throughout the world. We have the model club- 
house in Paris, which many of you know. We have 
the Washington clubhouse, and soon we hope to have 
a flourishing and beautiful clubhouse in Crosby Hall, 


London. There are definite schemes in progress for 
clubhouses in Athens and Rome and there is talk of 
the need and desire for them in Tokio and Pekin. 

The second kind of action we need to take to 
achieve our ends is that which will train and develop 
and give scope for the woman’s point of view, and 
which will gradually fit the women of the world to 
take their share in the councils of the world. This we 
have not yet started upon, but it is proposed to in- 
augurate it in our subjects of discussion during the 
next few days, under the general title of ““The Place 
of University Women in the World’s Work.” 

Both these movements are educational movements, 
of a rather different kind, and both are, and I think 
this is remarkable, of an absolutely new kind in the 
history of the world. The first aims at diffusing the 
international spirit or attitude through the nations 
by means of a select group of educated women within 
those nations. The second aims at strengthening, 
widening and training the capacities of these women 
themselves so as to make them more efficient and 
more experienced members of the community, better 
able to render it expert and reliable service, and better 
fitted to carry out our primary aim of diffusing the 
spirit of wide-mindedness, tolerance, and sympathy 
which we call for convenience the international spirit. 
I have said that these educational movements within 
our body are of an absolutely new kind; they are in 
very truth voyages into the unknown—great ad- 
ventures, and, like other adventures and explora- 
tions, they will be attended by difficulties and by 
dangers, which perhaps at times may seem almost 
overwhelming. But I believe these difficulties and 
dangers can be overcome or avoided, and this by 
means of certain invaluable assets or qualities inher- 
ent in our body, and I cannot do better, I think, in 
the few remaining moments of our opening meeting 
today, than remind you of them. 

First of all, we are a body of people who believe in 
2ach other and trust each other. We all know that 
we really do care about international understanding 
and friendship; we are not “suspect,” we know that 
in coming together like this we have, in our English 
idiom, “no axes to grind”; that is, we have no per- 
sonal or even national objects to attain, but that we 
are working together, as far as we possibly can, for the 
good of the whole, for humanity. Now when you get 
a body of educated thinking people from some twenty 
different nations, who believe in each other, and 
trust each other in this way, you have, believe me, a 
very powerful instrument indeed, an instrument the 
like of which has never been seen before. 

Our second asset is that we are a body of women. 
This, I believe, in the present state of evolution with 
regard to the position of women, is a great bond and 
a great power. I will not elaborate this now, beyond 
saying that it is clear that women have a certain 
community of interest, and I believe they do, as a 
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whole, tend to view things slightly differently from 
men, at a slightly different angle, and to place their 
values differently. I can best illustrate this by 
saying that if I were addressing this audience on, 
say, the need for peace in the world, I personally 
would feel certain of getting a more immediate and 
whole-hearted agreement from you than from a 
similar body of men. ‘There are many reasons for 
this. Men are more cautious, better informed, more 
naturally combative, they are more aware of and 
entangled by the force of the factors which lead to 
war, and soon. ‘The fact remains that I believe it 
is so. Therefore, it is easier for us to combine and 
work together with enthusiasm for certain objects 
such as peace, or international understanding, than it 
would be for a similar body of men. 

It is worth remembering—we may all feel proud of 
it, I know I am very proud—that it was a woman, 
and, incidentally, an English woman, who, in the 
very height of the passion of the war, just before 
being shot by the enemy, had the vision and the 
courage to give us as her last message, “‘ Patriotism 
is not enough,” a sentence that I should like one day 
to see adopted as our motto. We have then the 
immensely important assets of mutual trust and of 
the likelihood of the majority of us regarding certain 
questions from something of the same point of view. 

As to our deliberations, I believe what will help us 
most in the choice of subjects, and in the spirit in 
which we handle them, will be to bear in mind 
always that our special function, our only reason for 
existence is, that because of our very constitution, we 
approach our problems from the international point 
of view. We gather information from all countries 
and bring their points of view to bear upon our 
problems and in the light of that international il- 
lumination, we carry on our deliberations. We are 
not a body of educationalists discussing educational 
problems; nor are we a body of women discussing 
feminist problems. ‘These already exist and do fine 
work, but we are first and foremost a body of trained 
and thinking people of many different nationalities, 
who desire to approach certain problems from the 
point of view, so far as frail human nature can achieve 
this, of humanity as a whole, rather than that of 
individuals, professions, sex, class or even nations. 
To remember this is an excellent guide and touch- 
stone for choice of subjects; and it is by that guide 
that this Conference has been planned. 

Let me take a concrete example. Among the 
many excellent subjects suggested to us for discussion 


was that of “Coeducation”’, a most interesting and 
very important subject; but from the international 
point of view it seemed to us not nearly so important 
or practically pressing as another educational subject 
that we are discussing, “‘ What is to be the language of 
international intercourse?” That question, of the 
best means of international communication, is a 
pressing and practical world question. It is one 
about which women, as teachers and linguists, are 
really qualified to judge; and indeed, if we here 
assembled could make up our minds about that 
question as to what was desirable as a common 
medium of communication, we should have a very 
good chance of being able to bring it about. I will 
not allude in any detail to the program of the con- 
ference; you have it set out in full, with the names of 
the speakers and experts who are going to be kind 
enough to address us. I have tried rather to remind 
you of the principles and beliefs which lie behind it. 

This is the last time that I shall have the honor and 
privilege of addressing your opening meeting as 
president, and I feel that the most valuable thing 
that I can bequeath you is the reminder that the 
secret and magical source of our strength lies in our 
belief and faith in each other; and, further, that our 
distinctive and first function is to view all matters 
which come before us, as far as is humanly possible, 
from the international point of view. 

It is these beliefs and these principles which are 
going to support us in our great adventure; they are 
the charts and compass on that voyage which seems 
to me sometimes like the realization of the voyage 
pictured by Lord Bacon exactly 300 years ago; the 
voyage, you remember, of the Brethren of Saloman’s 
House, who sailed forth into far distant countries in 
order to bring back knowledge of the affairs and state 
and learning of those countries for the good of the 
whole, to throw light on the whole. Like those 
imagined adventures of long ago, our student and 
scholar adventurers of today, as well as each member 
of this great Federation, may aspire to call themselves 
“Merchants of Light,” for, like them, we “maintain 
a trade, not for gold, silver or jewels; nor for silks; 
nor for spices; nor any commodity of matter, but 
only for God’s first creature which was light; to have 
light for the growth of all parts of the world.” 


Caro.ine F. E. SpurGEeon, 
Professor of English Literature, University of Lon- 
don. Retiring President of the International 
Federation of University Women. 
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HE opening meeting of the Conference, held in 

the large assembly hall of the University of Chris- 
tiania, was full of color and life. The yellow mari- 
golds, blue larkspurs, and red gladioli banked 
against the platform, harmonized with the bright 
colors of the great modern pictures decorating the 
walls. Academic robes and hoods, in red, blue, yel- 
low and black, and academic headgear, from velvet 
tam o’ shanters with gold tassels and black and white 
caps with gay buttons to tall silk hats and sombre 
mortarboards, symbols of scholars’ degrees from the 
universities of many countries, added to the color and 
variety of the scene. University women of eighteen 
countries had gathered from the ends of the earth to 
promote friendship and understanding among the 
university women of the nations of the world. Four 
women from Australia, two from New Zealand, and 
one from China, had traveled six weeks to be present 
at the third biennial conference of the international 
Federation of University Women. 

Five years ago, in July, 1919, the International 
Federation was organized in London by a little group 
of farsighted university women. ‘The first regular 
conference was held in London in July, 1920. The 
International Federation then included five national 
federations. The second biennial conference was 
held in Paris in July, 1922, and by that time eleven 
more National Federations had become a part of the 
growing International Federation, making sixteen in 
all. The number has now increased to twenty Na- 
tional Federations. Swiss and Irish Federations 
were voted in by the council at Christiania. Of the 
twenty member Federations, only two, Spain and 
India, did not have representatives at this conference. 
There were 112 voting and non-voting delegates, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


ed oe dea Ree 4 Holland......... Q 
I occ cons rercpee os Q Ireland.......... 1 
RS yas kcae ee aes Q ak i G0 a 1 
es ky ak ool ea eg oy 7 New Zealand..... 1 
Czecho Slovakia......... Q2 Pee Q 
CO SE ree Q South Africa... .. 1 
England and Scotland.... 10 Sweden......... 3 
eo ea oe eee Q Switzerland...... 2 
es Sa dl hasa ad wih ge g 2 United States.... 66 


Each Federation is allowed from one to five voting 
delegates, according to its membership, and one non- 
voting delegate for every two hundred members. 
There were many additional visitors who attended 
some of the meetings, thirty-one American women, 
who are not national members of the A. A. U. W., 
being listed as visitors. The voting delegates from 
the A. A. U. W. were: President Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
Wellesley College, councilor and chairman of the 
Committee on International Relations; Dean Vir- 
ginia Gildersleeve, Barnard College, New York; Mrs. 
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Herbert Hadley, St. Louis; Miss Emma Noonan, 
San Francisco; and Dr. Mary Sherwood, Baltimore. 

The meetings were all held at the University of 
Christiania, which most generously provided com- 
fortable and delightful headquarters, committee and 
assembly rooms. At the great opening meeting on 
Tuesday, July 29, addresses of welcome were given 
by Professor Halvdan Koht on behalf of the Univer- 
sity of Christiania, and by the presidents of the four 
northern Federations, which were the gracious hos- 
tess Federations of the conference. Professor Kris- 
tine Bonnevie gave the welcome to the delegates, 
from Norway; Fk. Clara Black, from Denmark; Dr. 
Jenny af Forselles, from Finland; and Dr. Alma 
Sundquist, from Sweden. All emphasized interna- 
tional fellowship, mutual understanding, “scientific, 
social, intellectual, pacific codperation,” and the 
power of university women in service to the world, 
working as “allies and friends.” The challenging 
opening address of the president of the International 
Federation of University Women, Professor Caroline 
F. E. Spurgeon, is given elsewhere in this number of 
the JouRNAL. 

One of the great events of the conference was the 
address by Professor Fridtjof Nansen, the famed 
scientist and explorer, High Commissioner of the 
League of Nations, on “Intellectual Coéperation.” 
Two outstanding features of our time, he said, are: 
1. Unrest, uncertainty, turbulence and disillusion- 
ment. 2. Any number of attempts at international 
coéperation, more than at any other time in history. 
If we open our eyes and see the truth, we must realize 
that forces are at work, which, if they succeed, mean 
another catastrophe, the end of European and white 
civilization. ‘The only remedy is in the international 
mind which will work for all nations and not for one 
nation only. The moral standard of the individual 
and of the state is one; to lie is to lie, to steal is to 
steal, whether by individual or state. New things 
are always born in fermentation, but out of the fer- 
mentation comes progress. University women can 
help to create new ideas, new conditions, a new atmos- 
phere, can help to prevent brutal force from killing 
mind. We must all work together for one great ob- 
ject, the future of humanity. University women 
have great influence in forming the environment of 
the future, in leading young people into higher, intel- 
lectual understanding and codperation. We have 
undertaken a long and arduous journey. We must 
travel on toward the “land of heart’s desire” and 
forever “seek to sail beyond the sunset.” 

The main subject presented and discussed at three 
sessions of the conference, open to visitors as well as 
delegates, was, “The Place of University Women in 
the World’s Work.” Dr. Spurgeon spoke on “The 
Desirability of Opening Up Careers for Educated 
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Women in the Higher Branches of Industry, Trade, 
and Finance,” urging that women must learn to 
think in large terms, in world business, world travel, 
world responsibility, and that university trained 
women of the highest character and ability should go 


into large industry, trade, and finance. The work of 
the I. F. U. W. along this line may be, she said: 1. 
To create public opinion, so that people realize that 
women have no constitutional disability to under- 
stand mysteries of business and commerce. 2. To 
collect information. 3. To educate the fathers to 
understand that daughters can take up this kind of 
work and succeed them in business. 

Viscountess Rhondda, director of the Cambrian 
Collieries and chairman of the British Fire Insurance 
Company, discussed “‘The Control of Industry,” em- 
phasizing, first of all, the importance of industry and 
trade in all questions of peace and war, and behind 
all economic matters, the importance of public opin- 
ion which makes and unmakes ideas. Above all else, 
she declared, women at the present time lack self-con- 
fidence. We must press for the introduction of wo- 
men into big posts and into big business. We must 
do what brings us experience, and what is considered 
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to bring us experience. A combination of the efforts 
of educated women with the efforts of educated men 
is necessary for the best development of human civil- 
ization. So far, there is no woman in big interna- 
tional business and finance. In England, there are 
27,000 directors on boards of limited companies, and 
among this number, 200 women. If we wish to see 
women in big positions, we must first get the daugh- 
ters to educate their fathers. Women of family posi- 
tion must go in first and open the way for other wo- 
men. The majority of men and women who go into 
responsible positions, should get university training 
first, for broad views of life, unbiased opinions, con- 
fidence, and “keeping complexes in order.” ‘“‘We 
should be widened before we are narrowed.” How- 
ever, “the degree must not be looked on as a substi- 
tute for brains.”” Some university professors and 
some university women need to get over feeling 
proud of not having “‘a commercial mind.” No one 
“an succeed in business without mental ability, or 
without imagination. Commerce courses in the 
universities should be postgraduate courses. There are 
no permanent drawbacks for women in business; in- 
deed, there are less drawbacks than in many other lines. 
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“The Opportunities for University Women in Polit- 
ical Work”’ were presented by Mrs. Corbett Ashby, 
president of the International Women’s Suffrage Al- 
liance. So long as the mind is trained, she said, it 
does not matter where it is trained or what is studied. 
The test of a university training is whether it gives 
moral courage and power to think clearly. Univer- 
sity training should help to break down our preju- 
dices. Political service to state and democracy 
should not lower our standards of morality. There 
is only one standard of morality, personal, social, po- 
litical, international. Our masters are now the peo- 
ple and we must work to educate these masters. As 
long as men and women work twelve hours a day, 
they can only eat, sleep, play, the other twelve hours; 
when they work eight hours a day, we can begin to 
educate them. We-must work with our political 
parties and make them what they ought to be. Ev- 
erything that is fine in a nation depends on a govern- 
ment that makes possible peace and prosperity. ‘The 
field of politics offers to university women today, op- 
portunity for service worthy of the highest ability, 
character, and training. 

Miss Margaret Goldsmith, assistant trade commis- 
sioner at the American Embassy in Berlin, spoke con- 
cerning women in international commerce, dwelling 
tpon the importance of preparatory training through 
travel in addition to university courses, the ultimate 
purpose in international commerce as being service 
to consumers, the need of more international social 
control, and the necessity of power of cosmopolitan 
adaptation in those who go into this field of work. 
Miss M. J. Tuke, president of Bedford College, Uni- 
versity of London, discussed the problem of “The 
Language of International Intercourse,” analyzing 
some of the factors for and against English, for and 
against French, for such international use. Miss 
Mary S. Jenkins, representative of the Headmistres- 
ses’ Association of the Eastern States, discussed the 
possible advantages in “The Interchange of Teachers 
in Secondary Schools” between Europe and America. 

Professor Kristine Bonnevie, in speaking of “The 
Development of the International mind in Universi- 
ties and Schools,” urged greater co6peration among 
scientists in the preparation of scientific bibliogra- 
phies, in the preparation and distribution of abstracts, 
and in the dissemination of scientific truth. Visits to 
foreign universities, she said, are of much more use to 
advanced and graduate students than to undergradu- 
ates. Much can be accomplished for the develop- 
ment of the international mind by revising carefully 
the textbooks in secondary schools in the interests of 
international justice, understanding, and friendship, 
such revision to be worked for by each national fed- 
eration of university women in its own country. 

The I. F. U. W. leaders are dreaming of a founda- 
tion of a million dollars to provide income for interna- 
tional fellowships. After much discussion, the con- 


ference voted “That the plan for a Foundation for 
International Fellowships be approved in principle, 
on the understanding that no National Federation is 
pledged to raise any definite amount or proportion, 
and that the president be requested to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the practicability of the plan 
and carry it out if possible.” Dr. Winifred Cullis 
announced that the Scottish women in the British 
Federation had brought a gift of £50 for the Founda- 
tion. One of the Australian representatives told how 
the members of the Australia Federation have been 
setting aside one shilling from their dues, so that now 
there is a sum of £60 in their treasury for the Founda- 
tion. Dr. Ellen Gleditsch announced a gift from 
Norway. In 1913, a group of old men coming back 
to the University of Christiania for their fiftieth re- 
union, decided to raise a reunion gift to be used some- 
how to further opportunities for study by women. 
The money raised has been on interest and now 
amounts to 2000 Krona, (nearly $300). A member 
of the class, ex-Mayor Arctander of the city of Chris- 
tiania, had the idea of presenting the sum to the In- 
ternational Federation for the Fellowship Foundation, 
and got the class so to vote. The white-haired 
mayor himself appeared before the delegates to be in- 
troduced, to smile and bow his pleasure in the giving 
of the gift. 

Before the close of the conference, the American 
delegates pledged personal contributions amounting 
to $1,000, for an international fellowship from the A. 
A. U. W., for the year 1925-1926, to be known as the 
“Seandinavian Fellowship,” in appreciation of the 
hospitality of the Scandinavian Federations during 
the conference, and to be awarded by the Committee 
on Fellowships of the International Federation. 

Appreciation of the international fellowships they 
have held, was expressed in the meetings by a number 
of women. Miss Gudrun Ruud, of the University of 
Christiania, who has the A. A. U. W. international 
fellowship for 1924-1925, and who is coming to Yale 
to work in Zoélogy, spoke of her own joy in being able 
to come to America and “one of the scientific centers 
of the world.”” Miss Ellis-Fermor, who was our A. A. 
U. W. Rose Sidgwick fellow in 1922-1923 at Yale and 
Columbia, said she could not express fully all that a 
year in America does for an Englishwoman in es- 
tablishing bonds of understanding and friendship.* 

A most interesting and challenging report on in- 
ternational clubhouses, was given by Dr. M. Carey 
Thomas, chairman of the International Federation 
Committee on Clubhouses. The site for the Athens 
Clubhouse has been purchased, and plans drawn for 
the building. The Italian women are raising money 
for a clubhouse in Rome, and a number of the dele- 
gates at Christiania added pledges. The Crosby 


* Have you seen Miss Ellis-Fermor’s poem, “Exiled,” in the 
July Atlantic Monthly, written out of her year’s experience in 
America? 
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Hall fund has been increased by gifts from England, 
Scotland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the 
United States, and other countries, so that the Brit- 
ish Federation is hoping to begin building within the 
next year. 

The council adopted an I. F. U. W. pin, designed 
by the Norwegian Federation for the conference with 
the hope that the Council would adopt it for perma- 
nent use. This pin is of blue enamel, with a tiny 
lamp of gold in the enamel, symbolizing knowledge 
and truth, and around the edge of the pin, a gold 
chain of links, representing the National Federations 
which form the International Federation. These 
pins will be made in Christiania, which is the world’s 
center for enamel work, imported, and sold to mem- 
bers of the A. A. U. W., for one dollar each. 

After considerable discussion of the question as to 
whether the headquarters of the International Feder- 
ation should be in London or Paris, it was decided 
that it should remain in London for at least two years 
longer. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the 
next two years: 


President: 
Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Ph.D., LL.D., of the 
American Association of University Women. 

First Vice-President: 
Miss Ellen Gleditsch, Ph.D., vice-president of the 
Norwegian Federation of University Women. 

Second Vice-President: 
Miss Winifred Cullis, O.B.E., D.Sc., chairman of the 
Committee on International Relations of the British 
Federation of University Women. 

Third Vice-President: 
Mademoiselle Marguerite Mespoulet, vice-president of 
the International Federation, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations of the Rapprochement 
Universitaire Feminin Frangais. 

‘Treasurer: 
Mrs. Thomas Raeburn White, A.B., (Dorothy Shipley), 
of the American Association of University Women. 

Executive Secretary : 
Miss Theodora Bosanquet, B.Sc., of the British Federa- 
tion of University Women. 

Convenor of Committee on Clubhouses: 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, Ph.D., LL.D., of the American 
Association of University Women. 

Convenor of Committee on Standards: 


Fru Lilli Skonhoft, Cand. Mag., of the Norwegian 
Federation of University Women. 


The delightful hospitality of the four northern 
hostess Federations, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Finland, made an atmosphere of kindness, courtesy, 
and friendliness, which surrounded and permeated 
all the great events and work of the conference. At 
the welcome dinner given to the delegates the first 
evening of the week by the Scadinavian Federations, 
Fru Skonhoft, chairman of the conference committee, 
presided with a graciousness which made the repre- 
sentatives of eighteen countries feel themselves co- 
workers and friends. Speeches of welcome made by 
members of the hostess Federations, in four lan- 
guages, English, Norwegian, French, and German, 
warmed our hearts with the cordiality expressed, and 
won our admiration at the marvelous linguistic abil- 
ity shown by these Scandinavian women. 

One day, during the luncheon hour, opportunity 
was given to see the two impressive and beautiful 
Viking ships of the ninth century, guarded in the 
University Museum. Luncheons, dinners, excur- 
sions, day after day, were planned, that we might see 
the beauties and treasures of Christiania and have op- 
portunity to meet and know one another. English 
was the chief language used in the meetings and on 
social occasions. Almost all delegates could under- 
stand and usually speak both English and French, so 
that it was possible to communicate in one language 
or the other. One of the great privileges of the week 
was a specially arranged visit to the studio of 
M. Gustav Vigeland, one of the greatest of living 
sculptors. So highly do Norwegians and the city of 
Christiania appreciate art, that they have erected 
for M. Vigeland a studio and workshop, a building for 
exhibitions, and a house. He has an assured income 
from the city for life, and all that he produces belongs 
to Christiania. 

The closing afternoon of the conference, a garden 
party was given by H. M. the Queen of Norway, at 
the Summer Palace, for members of the council. 
That same afternoon, the American Minister, Mr. 
Swenson, gave a reception for the American delegates 
in the beautiful house and gardens of the American 
Legation. 

The Christiania conference in its addresses, busi- 
ness, spirit of understanding, codperation, and friend- 
ship, carried forward the great purpose of the Inter- 
national Federation, ‘to promote understanding and 
friendship between the university women of the 
world, and thereby to further their interests and de- 
velop between their countries sympathy and mutual 
helpfulness.” 

Mina Kerr. 





THE SHARE OF 


FACULTY IN 


COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


Epiror’s Note.—This paper was read before the conference of Presidents, Deans, and College Professors at the Washington Con- 


vention, April, 1924. 


QUESTION NAIRE on the subject, “‘ The Share 

of the Faculty as a Body and as Individuals in 
College Administration,” was sent to 132 colleges and 
universities on the approved list of the American As- 
sociation of University Women. The returns num- 
ber 100. Of these, 40 were definitely signed by pres- 
idents; 10 by other members of the administration; 
48 were not signed, though most of these gave evi- 
dence of presidential opinion. I have used the fol- 
lowing outline: 


1. Number of definite answers, yes or no. 
2. Marked differences of opinion. 

3. General conclusions. 

4. Individual comments. 


The last three questions are answered largely by 
quotations from the questionnaires. All indicate 
that while colleges and universities in general agree in 
spirit, many differences in methods of management 
have been brought about by experience, environ- 
ment, tradition, and custom. It is impossible al- 
ways to reduce these to a system, yet they undoubt- 
edly give vitality and produce many of the finest 
characteristics of individual colleges and universities. 

In the beginning of the tabulation, the universities 


and colleges were listed separately; it was expected 
that because of varying systems of organization, the 
two would present marked differences in results. 


This did not prove to be the case. 
with the tabulated replies follow: 

1. Does the faculty have any part in the appoint- 
ment of the board of trustees? Yes, 2; no, 73. 

Several institutions report that members of the 
faculty sit upon a self-perpetuating board of trustees 
as alumni members. Some report that there is no 
demand for such representation. The general con- 
clusion is that faculty members, as such, have no part 
in the appointment of the board of trustees. 

II. May faculty members serve on the board of 
trustees? Yes, 11; no, 57. 

Four of the affirmative replies were qualified “as 
alumni trustees, not as faculty.”’ Faculties do not 
serve generally on the board of trustees as members 
of the faculty, but this may be largely due to custom, 
since there is not often any law against it. 
Comments: 

1. “The university faculty elects three representa- 
tives for a term of three years who have the right to 
meet with the board of trustees and its committee on 
general administration and who possess the usual 
powers of trustees except the right to vote.” 

2. “The executive committee of the board of trus- 
tees is made up of the president, the treasurer, two 
local trustees and seven other persons, all of whom are 


The questions 
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Since that time, in May, a bulletin on the subject has been published by the Association of American Professors. 


members of the faculties. This committee sits with 
the board of trustees and its members have the privi- 
leges of the floor.” 

3. “My personal conviction, however, is that very 
satisfactory understanding and coéperation can be 
secured by right-minded people between the board of 
trustees as a separate organization and the faculty of 
a college as a separate organization. Representation 
of faculty in a board of trustees might easily prove, 
and I think often would prove, the entering wedge of 
possible schisms in the board, and might produce in 
the minds and spirit of the faculty representative 
in the board of trustees a certain attitude of superi- 
ority over other members of the faculty by virtue of 
trustee membership. I would not have trustees and 
faculty thought of as the one superior to the other, 
trustee to faculty, but of equal importance, with 
supplementary and complementary relations, the 
trustees being responsible in a special way for the 
material and institutional business of the college and 
the faculty for the educational and spiritual interests 
of the college.” 

III. Does the dean of the college sit with the board 
of trustees? Yes, 7; no, 66. 

12 report that the dean may do so by invitation. 

IV. Do the members of the faculty have some 
definite means of communication with the board of 
trustees or regents? Yes, 50; no, 3. 

The following questions come under this inquiry: 

1. Is this communication through the president of 
the institution? Yes, 57; no, 7. 

2. Through the faculty member of the board? 
Yes, 5; no, 9. 

3. Through the secretary of the board? 
no, 9. 

4. Through any other means? Under this comes 
a wide range of differences in method so scattered that 
it seems unnecessary to report statistics except in two 
cases. By petition, 6. By any method which the 
faculty may desire, 6. 

Other methods mentioned are through the faculty 
council, a committee on faculty relations, a joint com- 
mittee of faculty and trustees, and the council. 

The general conclusion seems to be that faculty 
members may easily appeal to the board of trustees 
as a body or may address individual members of the 
board; that boards are universally willing to listen 
to any matter of academic importance or even of per- 
sonal appeal. 


Yes, 20; 


Comments: 


1. ““Have frequently arranged for members of the 
faculty to present matters directly to the board and 
should be willing at any time to consent to have any 
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member of the faculty present anything he desired 
directly to the board.” 

2. “If a communication came to the board of 
trustees unknown to the president, the probabilities 
are that 999 times out of 1000 the communication 
would be referred to the president for consideration 
and report.” 

V. Do members of the faculty have any voice in 
the selection of the president of the college or uni- 
versity? Yes, 9; no, 42. 

Some exceptions are as follows: 27 feel that the 
trustees gladly listen and accept suggestions; 5 think 
that the faculty is always consulted; in some cases 
conferences are held; the faculty itself has made 
nominations. 

The general conclusion is that while officially the 
faculty has little voice in the selection of the presi- 
dent, unofficially members exercise a very great influ- 
ence and the board of trustees expects their 
codperation. 


Comments: 


1. “The present president is a graduate of the 
college and came by unanimous request of the 
faculty.” 

2. ““We are in the process of finding a new presi- 
dent. At the suggestion of the board, the faculty 
elected a committee to represent the faculty in 
advising the board in the choice of the new executive 
head. This committee of the faculty has been 
treated with all courtesy by the board and has so far 
participated in conference with those whose duty it 
is to select a president. To what extent we shall 
participate in the actual election, it is impossible to 
say.” 

3. “To select a president, a joint committee was 
formed composed of representatives from the board 
of trustees and the university faculties.” 

4. One said, ““They haven’t had a chance and I 
expect not to give them a chance very soon.” 

VI. Do members of the faculty have any voice in 
the appointment of new faculty members? Definite 
answers: yes, 36; no, 3. 

VII. If so, in what manner? 

We have here a wide difference in method. 
leading ones are as follows: 

Appointments are made by the board on: 

1. Recommendation of head of department, 34. 

2. Recommendation of the president and head of 
department, 31. 

3. The faculty largely consulted, 5. 

4. When a head of department is to be appointed, 
then heads of other departments are consulted, 5. 

5. Other methods suggested by a single answer are: 

a. Power of nomination. 

b. Faculty suggests names and cabinet or ad- 
ministration approves the appointment and presents 
to the board. 


The 


c. The dean presents appointment to the president 
and the president to the board. 

General conclusion is that the faculty is having large 
influence in faculty appointments; although the final 
appointment to the board is made by the president. 
Heads of departments are largely responsible and 
older members of the faculties are often consulted. 


Comments: 


1. As a matter of fact, the faculty is the real con- 
trolling body of the institution. Nearly all the new 
members of the faculty are selected first by the head 
professor in each department and the recommenda- 
tion of these men is passed through the president to 
the trustees.” 

2. “All appointments to the faculty originate with 
a committee on appointments elected by the faculty. 
The dean of the department is ex-officio chairman of 
the committee on appointments of his department. 
The recommendations of the committee are passed 
upon by the faculty and if approved go to the trus- 
tees. There has never been an instance in which the 
board of trustees has not accepted the recommenda- 
tion thus made.” 

VIII. If faculties have power in appointments, 
since about what year has this been in vogue? From 
one to 5 years, 9; from 5 to 10 years, 9; ten years or 
more, 35. 

Conclusion: This influence is not of recent date. 

IX. Are members of the faculty on administra- 
tion committees? 


Yes No 
ia tacanaibe dh 12 19 
NS aici gt aa eacau 47 7 
st eile ai 67 3 
| EER ere oe 70 Q2 
Nt Sick, dank Sis 39 5 
Scholarship........... 71 2 


General Conclusion. Members of the faculty are 
on almost all administration committees except 
finance. In some instances alumni figure largely on 
athletics, in others the board of trustees on library 
matters. In some cases these matters are largely 
centered in an executive committee or council. 

Under the question come the following inquiries: 

Are appointments of these committees made by: 

a. The president? Yes, 55. 

b. General faculty election? 

c. Some other method? 

About ten reported definite methods, such as, 
nominating committee, standing committee of fac- 
ulty, partly by president and partly by faculty, 
partly by faculty and partly by council. 


Yes, 32. 


Comments: 


1. “Experience with other methods led the faculty 
to change to appointments by the president. It 
seemed to be the opinion of the faculty that the 
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president gave more consideration to appointments 
than any faculty could or would. As a matter of 
experience, I never make the annual appointments 
without calling in deans and others.” 

2. “It shall be the duty of the committee on ap- 
pointments to become familiar with the teaching of 
the faculty and staff, to advise with the president, 
and in general, to keep in touch with the academic 
work of the college. The president shall consult 
this committee before making any recommendations 
to the board of directors on reappointments or refusal 
of reappointment of officers of instruction. In all 
such cases the recommendations of this committee 
and the vote taken shall be reported in writing to 
the board of directors. Before taking action the 
committee shall consult with the departments con- 
cerned and with the dean of the college.” 

X. Do members of faculty have any voice in such 
matters as salaries, tenure, promotion, dismissal, 
etc.? Yes, 20; no, 20. 

Other answers: 

1. By resolutions in faculty meetings? 
no, 6. 

2. Petition? Yes, 16; no, 5. 

3. By recommendation? Yes, 34, no, 3. 

4. By standing committees, such as salaries and 
promotion, tenure and dismissal? Yes, 18; no, 4. 

5. By veto of action of the president? Yes, 4; 
no, 11, 

Other methods suggested are: Through the presi- 
dent and advisory committee, through joint com- 
mittees of board and faculty, and by conference with 
the administration. 

There seems to be less voice in the matter of sal- 
aries than in tenure, promotions, or dismissal. 
Three report that faculty committee and trustees 
fix a salary scale; six, that heads may recommend 
salaries; two, that there is a committee on inter- 
departmental relations, and five that the faculty 
deals with budget and other financial matters. 

Methods of dismissal are definitely stated in many 
instances. The usual method is that there can be 
no dismissal after three years of service except on 
recommendation of faculty committees or council or 
without an opportunity for appealing directly to the 
board of trustees. General conclusion is that mat- 
ters are very largely in the hands of the faculty 
through various types of committees subject to the 
approval of president and the board. 


Yes, 9; 


Comments: 


1. “Committees named by president are studying 
such matters as salary and retiring allowances. 
Faculty make resolutions on granting Sabbatical 
leaves of absences.”’ 

2. “On two occasions the faculty has been offi- 
cially invited by the president to submit complete 
reports to the trustees giving their views as to sal- 


aries, promotions, etc. On other occasions, the in- 
vitation has been informal.” 

3. “A joint agreement adopted by the faculty and 
board of trustees, provides for various ranks of which 
the faculty shall consist, from professor to assistant, 
for salary scale; normal teaching load; academic 
tenure; due academic freedom; organization by de- 
partments with chairman, not heads of departments; 
promotion and dismissal.” 

4. “A committee of the academic council chosen 
from full professors of at least ten years standing 
acts as an advisory committee to the president in 
these matters.” 

5. “I find that members of the faculty have rather 
less belief in tenure of office for other members of the 
faculty than has the president.” 

XI. Is there a cabinet or council of the faculty? 
Yes, 45; no, 27. 

Questions: 

1. if there is such a cabinet or council, about when 
was this practice started? From one to 5 years, 11; 
from 5 to 10 years, 9; ten years or more, 15. 

2. Are members appointed by the president? 
Yes, 17; no, 6. 

3. Arememberselected by generalfaculty? Yes, 18. 

4. List some of the important duties of this body. 

A wide variety of duties are mentioned, chiefly 
advisory, general guidance, and matters of policy. 
Academic matters, such as entrance requirements, 
curricula and higher degrees, consideration of stu- 
dent problems, and recommendation for general 
faculty action. 

General conclusion is that the majority of colleges 
and universities are finding a small body very useful 
for more careful consideration than a large faculty 
can give, but that faculties of 50 or under find it 
unnecessary to have such a body as most matters 
can be directly settled by the entire body, and there- 
fore in a more democratic way. 


Comments: 


1. “In conjunction with the college government 
association, has charge of discipline.” 

2. “It is a committee on rules and puts rules into 
form, but they are subject to amendment and are 
adopted by the faculty.” 

3. “It is a means of getting certain things done 
that probably never would be done by a faculty 
body too large to give time and attention to details.” 

4. “‘The full professors of the faculty constitute 
the Faculty Council. The Council meets informally 
five or six times during the year. Its actions are 
advisory only and no minutes are kept. The pur- 
pose is to give the president the opinions of the pro- 
fessors and his actions are taken in the light of their 
views. This usually results in bringing about a 
situation in accord with the judgment and wishes of 
the full professors of the faculty. When any formal 
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action is needed, the matter is taken before the fac- 
ulty as a whole. 

5. “The Senate shall appoint a Committee on 
Committees to confer with the president on appoint- 
ment of standing committees but the president shall 
appoint the chairman of such committees.” 

XII. What do you think of the system which is 
found in some of the European countries of having 
the faculty elect their president from their own num- 
ber? 34 opposed. 

Many answered that the office in European coun- 
tries and general conditions differ so widely from 
American custom that a comparison was not of 
value. Most of those acquainted with the European 
system first hand do not approve of it. The most 
interesting answer was that in the very few instances 
in which it has been tried in America, it has not been 
considered a success. It seems evident that the 
principle itself is not liked as well as the fact that it 
is not suited to the American system. 

XIII. Has greater participation by the faculty in 
the administration of the college tended to increase 
or decrease friction? Increase, 7; decrease, 17; no 
difference, 7; 19 report that there is no friction in 
their college. Some qualify it with the words, “I am 
not aware that there is any friction in our college.” 


Comments: 


1. ‘Administration under the most complete de- 
mocracy possible has made the operation of the col- 
lege a comfortable, pleasant, and successful enter- 
prise.” 

2. “IT am in sympathy with faculty participation, 
but I do not believe it tends to decrease friction. I 
am inclined to believe the most comfortable situation 
is developed when a president has large powers pro- 
vided he uses them wisely and has the confidence of 
the faculty.” 

3. “The less faculty administration, the less time 
wasted in senate like discussions.” 

4. A questionnaire filled out by a member of the 
faculty instead of the administration contributes the 
following: “Until 19—we had in the college a 
despotism of an enlightened sort; since then we have 
wavered between a democracy and an oligarchy; so 
far this has decreased friction so far as the president 
is concerned, perhaps all around.” 

Does this suggest that the faculty is not always 
aware of friction in the administration and the ad- 
ministration aware of friction in the faculty? Are 
they always as near together as they think? 

5. “In the matters of discipline it increases fric- 
tion; in administration, it decreases friction.” 

6. ““There is often more friction in a democracy 
than in an autocracy; much of this, however, is not 
hurtful and on the whole democracy is better.” 

XIV. If you expect to see greater participation of 
the faculty in the administration of the colleges and 
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universities during the next decade, along what lines 
do you predict that it will come? No changes ex- 
pected soon, 5. 

On this subject there are many excellent sugges- 
tions and a considerable variety of opinion. They 
sum up in general on two sides: 

1. The majority who expect more coéperation 
along all lines with the board and with the president 
tending toward increased power both in academic 
and financial matters, possibly coming through more 
power given to alumni groups. 

2. On the other hand, many look for a complete 
separation of academic control and financial policy, 
and even less connection with administrative prob- 
lems than at present, founded on the definite prin- 
ciple that the two functions should be kept separate 
and that the teacher’s business is teaching and re- 
search, and that teachers should not be burdened 
with administrative matters. 


Comments: 


1. “College administration is largely a specialized 
task and I do not believe that faculty participation 
will increase.” 

2. “My observation is that when the faculty con- 
trols educational policy and its rights are duly safe- 
guarded, the faculty does not desire, indeed rebels 
against administrative responsibilities. They really 
do not mix very well and I do not expect any great 
change in well-conducted institutions.” 

3. ““It seems to me doubtful that the faculty could 
give time to become familiar with details of finances, 
matters of curriculum, etc., to participate in admin- 
istration to any greater degree than at present.” 

4. “There is a greater number of faculty members 
who endeavor to avoid administrative responsibility 
than of those who seek it.” 

5. “I believe it not uncommon that the best 
teachers wish to be freed from administrative 
responsibilities.” 

6. “I doubt any change soon; when it comes I 
think it will affect: 

a. Distribution of funds and appropriations. 

b. Appointment of officers as well as teachers. 

c. Policies of expansion and development.” 

7. “Greater participation may come in a wider 
experience now confined to deans and heads of 
departments.” 

8. “The president will finally become a repre- 
sentative of the faculty rather than an officer of the 
trustees. All matters of administration will belong 
to the faculty and the finances to the trustees.” 

9. “The question arises whether a man or woman 
whose chief concern is teaching, research or other 
scholarly pursuits can give the time necessary to 
carry on administrative work.” 

This questionnaire did not suggest student partici- 
pation or problems and practically no mention was 
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made of them. However, the closing paragraphs of a 
delightful report which I have already quoted more 
than once are too interesting to omit: 


“T am expecting that in the future the students will be 
the controlling factor in the management of the universi- 
ties except where legal rights prevent. They are about 
the most competent body on the campus today to deal 
with social issues, educational standards and methods of 
promotion. They are better judges of students than the 
faculty are and know them very much better in every way. 
Faculties are becoming less and less acquainted with the 
real student life and have a tendency to become purely 
academic in their points of view, especially upon questions 
involving student life, student conduct and methods of 
procedure.” 

“If I were twenty-five years younger and starting in as 
I did in 1891 as a university president I think I should ask 
that all matters of student government and discipline be 
put in the hands of the students subject to the approval of 





the president and the board of trustees, and would relieve 
the faculty of all that kind of burdensome detail. I would 
do this in the interest of good morals and in the problems 
of education.” 


The tenor of the great majority of papers as here 
reported seems to me well expressed in the two fol- 
lowing quotations: 


1. “‘We characterize our administration as codéperation 
for the common good. It is impossible for one college 
to tell another how to do it. The vital and important 
things in college administration are the products of growth 
and experiment and experience.” 

2. “It is clear that mutual interests are in all cases the 
dominant concern. Iam sure that this is the only strategy 
of the successful college of the future and that it is spiritual 
rather than legal.” 


Cora HELEN Coo.inGE, 
President of Pennsylvania College for Women. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN PUBLIC 


LTHOUGHL our interval of life on this planet 
is brief, we become tremendously interested 
in the world as we find it and anxious that the ideal 
purposes which inspire our best endeavors shall carry 
on after we are gone. Fifty years from now very 
few who have already attained their majority will 
be still able to take an active part in the affairs of 
this nation. We may, therefore, well ask ourselves 
what we can do in our allotted span of years to assure 
the continued life of the ideals we cherish. The only 
possible answer is of course that we must inspire 
individuals of the coming generation with the same 
enthusiasms, since it is only through them that we 
can achieve any kind of earthly immortality. Our 
national devotion to public education is the practical 
expression of our desire to preserve for future use 
the treasures amassed before our coming into 
existence, and added to by us. 
University women, who have received an ample 
share of these stored riches, have a special responsi- 


bility to the educational world. The colleges and . 


universities supply professional women, highly 
trained, to the field of pedagogy, and they fulfil their 
responsibility in full measure, but there is a responsi- 
bility not to be escaped which falls upon every 
women who has had the so-called higher education. 
We are a part of the general population which profits 
by the activities of the educators, but which seldom 
takes any except a minor share in the work of pre- 
paring the children for citizenship in the schools. 
We are usually not technically expert enough to be 
of much value, but we are members of a group of 
intelligent and relatively leisured persons who can 
do a real piece of work as leaders in the effort to widen 


EDUCATION 





the scope and improve the quality of public educa- 
tion. 

There are three types of service which we can 
give. The first is a personal contribution, an atti- 
tude to the subject matter of educational endeavor 
and to oneself in relation to it which shall prevent 
any venture into the field of learning from seeming 
final and shall keep us open to new ideas and new 
truths. We have all seen the girl who goes away to 
college and comes back with an entirely distorted 
idea of the extent of her achievement. She is apt 
to feel, if the college offers three courses in philosophy 
and she has taken them all, that she has covered 
that subject. Or, if she contrasts her familiarity 
with pre-Shakespearean drama with that of her 
schoolmate who did not go to college, she is im- 
pressed with her superiority. Of course life eventual- 
ly disabuses us of such ideas, but they imply a false 
attitude toward the whole subject. One does not 
like to ask university women to minimize the 
value of university training, but we must resist 
ourselves, and help others to resist, the temptation 
to exaggerate its contribution. We face a real 
danger of overestimating the cultural quality of the 
courses of liberal arts, and ignoring the new richness 
that is coming into the academic world through the 
spread of education into new fields hitherto held as 
of slight moment. ‘There is a growing recognition 
of the diversity of human tastes and abilities, and 
a conviction that our schools and colleges must hold 
them all important alike, and measure success in 
education by comprehensive service to every type. 

We university women must help to keep in the 
minds of our people the conviction that formal 
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education is only a more or less effective method of 
preparing the new generation to carry on the work 
we leave; that it can be acquired in many ways, inside 
and outside of school alike; and that anything that 
builds up community opportunities, self-motivated 
activities, and means of self-expression serves educa- 
tion as definitely as our colleges and universities. 
Only in the atmosphere of such true humility can 
we make a real contribution to the solution of some 
of the recurring problems of education. 

The second possible gift we can make to our 
schools is a constant reémphasis upon the service 
purpose in any education. High school and college 
students, especially the college students because of 
the prominence of the admission examination sys- 
tem, are apt to feel that any educational achieve- 
ment beyond the required school period is theirs 
by virtue of innate superiority. ‘They succeed in 
passing where many others fail, they have to work 
for what they get, and do not easily avoid a little 
egotistic slant in their judgment of their accomplish- 
ment. No attitude more completely misses the real 
purpose of education. From the point of view of the 
community education is not a gift to the able, but 
an investment for the future. The actual cost to 
the institution, where tuition is charged, is far in 
excess of the tuition, sometimes three to four times 
as great, and of course in the state institutions what- 
ever fees there are bear no relation at all to the ex- 
pense of the return to the student in training and 
intellectual discipline. We can measure this outgo 
in money. ‘The return on the investment can some- 
times be measured in money, also, for a more intelli- 
gent citizenry usually means a more prosperous 
community, but the actual values acquired are far 
more fundamental. We are educated, not that 
we may be richer or more cultured or professionally 
more skilled, but that our training in whatever 
branch of learning we embrace, may make us more 
serviceable members of the community which has 
given us our education. 

The young men who are chosen from the different 
states of the Union to be trained at West Point are 
not selected because they are regarded as deserving 
of a pleasant and profitable four years at the expense 
of the government, but because our country expects 
something from them in return. In civil life we have 
no such definite form of conscription for education, 
but we do more or less crudely select for schooling 
beyond the minimum requirement those boys and 
girls who can best prepare themselves to be of use 
in after life. We have a responsibility to put our 
acquirements at the service of the community more 
than we do, both for the example to the younger 
people who are obtaining their training and for the 
just return we are obligated to make on our own 
account. Modesty too often holds us back from 
taking the part we might in sharing what we have 
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received, and in so doing enhance the public’s appre- 
ciation of the return value to itself of every penny 
spent in education. 

The third type of contribution we can make is 
practical. Our experience and background allows 
us to be concrete in our helpfulness. We have gone 
through the educational mill and we know what it 
was able to give us. How it gave us its gifts we have 
to learn as we pass out of the system, and how it can 
give the next generation all it gave us and more 
is a fresh problem to each generation. We have to 
begin at the very beginning and learn that all over 
again. 

The best way to make ourselves intelligent servants 
of public education is to know our local school as we 
know a beloved neighbor. We must drop in for a 
visit, become acquainted with the family, bring 
gifts, share our interests, admire what is admirable 
and be reserved in criticism, and help constructively 
to remove difficulties and make improvements. 
The whole range of the educational problem is there 
in miniature, and once we thoroughly grasp its 
intricacies, the entire field of educational activity 
will be illuminated for us. Incidentally the school, 
so neighbored, cannot fail to be benefited. 

The conviction that will stand out above all others 
is that the school depends absolutely upon the 
teacher, and that no educational reform can rise 
higher than its source, which is invariably the indi- 
vidual administering it. Here is a grave responsi- 
bility which we cannot shirk, and which we can 
helpfully share. Last June the graduating class 
from one of our large colleges for women announced 
its vocational plans. The largest single group was 
going into the advertising business, the next group 
into social service, and teaching came low in the 
scale, sharing with library and secretarial work the 
minority enthusiasms of the graduates. The state 
boards of education face a discouraging situation. 
They put much effort into building up excellent 
normal schools, enriching the curriculum and 
diversifying the courses, but they report that the 
most able young women refuse to enter the teaching 
field, and good teachers cannot be created by cur- 
riculum alone. 

This represents a serious condition for the future 
of our schools. When our older teachers, who are 
still giving the character to our schools, die, who 
are adequately to fill their places? We university 
women can use our best influence here in every com- 
munity in which we live. We must employ every 
effort to see that the salaries of the teachers in this 
country bear a definite relation to the earning capac- 
ity of educated women in other fields. If necessary, 
the salary must not only be as good but better than 
the business world can offer, for we cannot afford 
to spare our ablest women to devising new stimuli 
for the buying public, while the schools are managed 
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by those who are unable to do anything else. As 
sisters, mothers and aunts we have a further oppor- 
tunity to urge upon our young girls the rare privilege 
of service offered by the teaching profession. ‘The 
young are idealists and can volunteer in peace as in 
war. 

We have a direct responsibility to serve the teach- 
ers as they are serving us, by our belief in them, our 
respect for their high calling, and our readiness 


HEN the Association, at its Washington 

meeting in April, declined to take action on 

the recommendation to continue opposition to the 

proposed constitutional amendment for equal rights 
for women, it also resolved 

“That during the coming year the arguments 

for and against a women’s equal rights amendment 

be made the subject of study by the Association 

in all its branches.” 

In accordance with this resolution the Board of 
Directors appointed a committee of two, composed 
of M. Carey Thomas and Mary Van Kleeck, to pre- 
pare the material needed for this study. At the 
same time the Association voted that in November 
of this year the branches would decide whether in 
future the Association should include in its agenda 
such controversial questions as the equal rights 
amendment or any other legislative question out- 
side the educational field. A negative vote on this 
last resolution would presumably nullify the decision 
to study the question as a basis for future action on 
it. The committee has agreed, therefore, that its 
first statement should be a discussion of whether or 
not the proposed amendment for equal rights, con- 
sidered as an illustration of a controversial issue 
which some might regard as “‘ outside the educational 
field,” can appropriately be included in the objects 
of concern to the Association. Unfortunately, Miss 
Thomas is abroad, and a draft of a report, which 
letters from her show she has prepared and mailed, 
has not been received. So this statement is prepared 
by the other member of the committee who alone 
must be responsible for it. In its general tenor, 
however, it is based upon agreements already 
reached by correspondence with Miss Thomas. 

Should the Association concern itself with ques- 
tions “‘outside the educational field”? This ques- 
tion resolves itself into two others: (1) What is the 


THE ASSOCIATION’S RELATION TO THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
POSITION OF WOMEN 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF THE RELATION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION TO “EQUAL RIGHTS” FOR WOMEN 





to organize the community behind them. We can 
help by our own attitude toward them to make 
the teachers what they themselves wish to be, 
not the over-wearied performers of tedious tasks but 
the inspired leaders and guides of the young people 
who come up so eager and ready to undertake the 
remaking of the world. 


CorNELIA JAMES CANNON. 







purpose of the Association? (2) What methods and 
what plan of administration are found necessary to 
move toward the accomplishment of this purpose? We 
must admit at the outset that an organization of 
women devoted to the advancement of education 
“an count nothing human as alien to its interests. 
Therefore, it is the answer to the second question 
which is of primary importance in deciding whether 
a subject can be wisely made a part of the program 
of action at a particular time. 

The subject of the equal rights amendment and 
the methods whereby the Association might partici- 
pate in decisions regarding it, is an illuminating 
illustration. It is hoped that a statement of the 
procedure to which the committee has agreed may 
help to throw light upon the guiding principle which 
the Association seeks to formulate by vote of the 
branches in November. 

The so-called “equal rights amendment” is a 
proposal introduced into Congress in its last session, 
calling for an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion to provide that ‘“‘men and women shall have 
equal rights throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” The National 
Woman’s Party, in several of its published state- 
ments, appeals for support of this amendment as a 
means of securing for all women “‘equal control of 
their children their property .. . 
their earnings; equal right to make contracts; equal 
citizenship rights; equal inheritance rights; equal 
control of national, state and local government; 
equal opportunities in schools and_ universities, 
. . .« im government service . . . in_ pro- 
fessions and industries; equal pay for equal work.” 
This is not the place to discuss whether or not the 
proposed amendment would achieve, or help to 
achieve, these ends. The point to make clear in 
this statement is that both opponents and propo- 
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nents of the measure would agree that all these sub- 
jects are involved in it, and must be studied as a 
basis for decision regarding it. 

Are any or all of these subjects germane to the cor- 
porate purposes of the Association? It is necessary 
first to distinguish between the corporate purposes of 
the Association and the interests of its members. 
Undoubtedly, there are interests which concern 
alike a majority of the members of the Association, 
or even the entire membership, which, nevertheless, 
cannot wisely be included among the common 
interests which they seek to accomplish through 
this particular Association.1 Some interests can 
better be expressed by the university women through 
associations with others in quite different groupings. 
In community life generally, we have held it to be 
undesirable to segregate or label ourselves con- 
stantly as college graduates. Historically, the first 
purpose of the Association has been to further college 
and university education, particularly for women. 
Once organized, a second series of questions has come 
within our purview, namely, those on which it seems 
desirable for university women as a group to express 
themselves. It is questions of this type which are 
now demanding a guiding principle of selection. 

In the last convention call, the Association was 
defined in a quotation from the articles of incorpora- 
tion as “‘a body corporate, for the purpose of uniting 


the alumnae of different institutions for practical 
educational work, for the collection and publication 
of statistical and other information concerning edu- 
cation, and in general for the maintenance of high 


standards of education.” If this statement be laid 
beside the list of topics already quoted as indicating 
the bearing of the proposed equal rights amendment, 
it is difficult to see how an association, committed to 
an evaluation of “standards of education” can 
escape participation in the problems involved in the 
social and economic position of women. “The 
maintenance of high standards of education” in 
women’s colleges, for instance, demands an evalua- 
tion of the results of particular methods of education. 
How can these be evaluated, except in terms of 
women’s status and relationships in all the aspects 
of community life? Any measure which has as its 
purpose a legal definition of women’s status and re- 
lationships is necessarily an integral part of the 
common interests of an association concerned with 
the education of women. 

In other words, in the opinion of the committee, 
the breadth of interests directly related to the 
education of women makes: it undesirable, and, in- 


1A fundamental discussion of this whole subject of interests 
and the forms of relationships for common expression of them is 
to be found in “Community” by R. M. Maclver of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto (MacMillan, (1917). It is commended to mem- 
bers of the Association, also, as a basis for study of the equal 
rights amendment. 


deed, impossible to reach any a priori definition of 
the subjects which are appropriate for action. Cer- 
tainly to rule out those which are “‘controversial” 
would be stultifying. It is difficult to find any 
interest of women today which is not a possible sub- 
ject of controversy. And to define what is “outside 
the educational field” in an age in which evolving 
standards and breadth in education are so charac- 
teristic is equally futile. 

But the Association cannot cover the whole uni- 
verse. It must formulate certain principles of 
selection. These can best be found in a two-fold 
decision as to (1) the methods by which the Associa- 
tion can most effectively act; and (2) the methods 
required in dealing with any particular subject. If 
(2) is out of harmony with (1) the subject is probably 
not ready for inclusion in the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Probably we would all agree that the Association 
should refrain from action in a controversial matter, 
which merely involves superficial and heated discus- 
sion of a transitory measure. But this kind of dis- 
cussion could be avoided if the Association should 
decide to take action only on a subject whose content is 
within the scope of an established committee, with a 
definite program of careful study of that particular 
topic. The need is for a problem committee rather 
than a functional committee. A problem committee 
would be concerned, for instance, with certain de- 
fined phases of the social and economic status of 
women. It is not sufficient to classify a measure as 
legislative and refer it to the legislative committee, 
unless a committee concerned with the subject is at 
work. If we had, for instance, a committee on the 
economic position of women, which was continuously 
at work, then it would be a definite contribution to 
make a report on the subject of an amendment for 
equal rights, in a scientific spirit worthy of the 
American Association of University Women. 

In line with this thought, your committee ap- 
pointed on the specific subject of the proposed 
amendment has decided with the consent of officers 
of the Association not to follow an initial suggestion 
“to prepare arguments for and against the equal 
rights amendment.” We shall not debate with each 
other in the pages of the Journal. Working as a 
unit, we shall offer an outline of study of the funda- 
mental considerations involved in a decision on this 
subject, and we shall seek to aid members, and to 
enlist their aid, in serving as a center for exchange of 
information, and for advice on bibliographies, pro- 
cedure for study and practicable methods for organ- 
izing local discussion groups. The aim will be not 
merely to reach a decision on a specific proposal, but 
to stimulate a process of study which should lead in 
the end to a genuine and characteristic contribution 
by university women to the improvement of the 
social and economic status of women. 
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If such a method be in harmony with the purposes 
of the Association, then your committee hopes that 
the branches will take no action in November which 
would arbitrarily exclude from consideration this 


subject and all others outside the narrowly conceived 
limits of immediate identity with a college, a school, 
or a university. 

Mary VAN KLEEcK. 


HOME SERVICE SURVEY 


HE Committee on Home Service Survey was 

duly authorized by the convention at Portland, 
Oregon, following a motion made by the present 
chairman to recommend to the branches the “‘ study 
and experiment within individual groups of informal 
types of coéperation for home service.” The orig- 
inating cause of this motion was our growing under- 
standing of the difficulties in the way of professional 
work, or any extensive intellectual activity, for 
women who are wives and mothers, in the present 
almost total lack of skilled service within the home. 
Some form of codperative service to deal with the 
larger tasks of cooking, cleaning and caring for 
children by providing such help at a minimum cost, 
with the continuity given by an organization would 
however go far to release the time needed for produc- 
tive work. The suggestion was made that the 
branches would find a useful model in the Coépera- 
tive Nursery at the University of Chicago, where 
the children of many professors’ families and of 
graduate students are kept “‘safe and happy” while 
their parents are at the university or otherwise 
occupied. 

The chairman was fortunate in securing as mem- 
bers of the committee, our vice-president, Mrs. 
Helen T. Woolley, and Mrs. Eva vom Baur Hansl. 
We had no appropriation whatever, nor did there 
exist any simple directions for experiment, in the 
meagre literature on codperative kitchens, laundries 
and nurseries. ‘There were a few articles on rather 
extensive business enterprises in the field of co- 
6perative laundries and kitchens, also a very few 
brief accounts in the Journal of Home Economics. 
There was no literature for informal coédperative 
groups organized for a minimum of cost expense, 
except in a series partly written by the chairman, 
and instituted several months previously in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. This must be her 
apology for offering these alone as material during 
the first year of the committee. In this connection 
I should like to speak of the generous interest in 
these ideas of Miss Gertrude B. Lane, editor of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, who made it possible 
for the original motion to be presented to the Port- 
land convention. Since we had no appropriation 
very little literature could be distributed and that 
only on request. 

The greatest interest has been shown in the North 
Rocky Mountain Section, whose directoris Mrs. Leila 
Kennedy Hutchens of Missoula, Montana, where 
there are a number of informal coéperative enter- 
prises. Probably the most interesting is the work 


of the A. A. U. W. branch at Missoula. Here a co- 
6perative nursery was planned. The university 
loaned the branch a building, but gave no equip- 
ment. This was supplied from the outgrown nur- 
series of various members—little chairs and tables, 
blackboards, playthings, etc. The hours and general 
routine of the day was modeled on the Chicago 
Nursery. ‘The university then offered the services 
of its departments of health, education, psychology 
and home economics, to make the station a real 
preschool laboratory, for such study and observation 
of young children as the A. A. U. W. educational plan 
calls for. Thus the coéperative experiment has 
here made the educational one possible. It is be- 
lieved that this plan is applicable to the situation in 
a great many university towns, and we recommend it 
to any of our branches that can find a local academic 
institution to codperate with them. 

Besides the preparation and distribution of 
literature, the only special activity of the committee 
has been in connection with the newly created 
Federal Bureau of Home Economics. The chief, 
Dr. Louise Stanley, formed an advisory committee, 
representative of women’s organizations, and your 
chairman was appointed representative of the 
A. A. U. W. This committee met in Washington 
on December 15, 1923. Dr. Stanley has expressed 
great interest in the codperative undertaking and has 
offered the practical assistance of her bureau in the 
preparation of mimeographed material, assembling 
of reports, ete. 

In conclusion, we would urge every group which 
has begun an experiment, or is considering it, to 
communicate with the executive secretary’s office. 
The office has the booklets listed below for sale, 
singly, but if desired in large quantity the Woman’s 
Home Companion wili print them for us at cost to 
them, probably 6 cents. 

Directions for experiments in codperative home 
service: 

1. How to Start a Coéperative Nursery. 

2. How to Start a Codperative Kitchen. 

3. How to Start a Coéperative Laundry. 

4. Our Coéperative Home Service. 

(Can be ordered at 10 cents each from the Execu- 
tive Secretary, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 

It is hoped that with the promised aid of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, further mimeographed 
material for study may be distributed to branches. 


EruHet Purrer Howes, 
Chairman of Committee on Home Service Survey. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1924 


Epitor’s Note.—This poem, originally published in the Boston Transcript, was printed by consent of Miss Bates, in the March 


JouRNAL, and had so many mistakes in words and punctuation, that in courtesy to the author, the subject of the poem, and poetry, 
the poem is here reprinted. 


Above all controversy Like soaring lights auroral 

Celestial beauty glows; The glad crusader souls. 

Called to Death’s final mercy Greet him with cheer and choral 
Our martyr goes. And banneroles; 

From earth’s hard heart come rushing But while Heaven’s welcome blesses 
Sorrow and honor twinned. His path with harpsichord 

A rain of tears is hushing And clarion, on he presses 

The angry wind. To seek his Lord 

O Zion gates uplifted, And lay at the Cross of Disaster 

As to the opaline That draws the world to its gleam, 
Splendor from shadows rifted At the white pierced feet of the Master, 
He enters in! His white pierced dream. 


KATHARINE LEE BartTEs. 


THE INVETERATE TRAVELER 


Epiror’s Note.—Miss Boyle spent several months in the United States last year, lecturing on “Prehistory” and reading her poems. 
During three weeks of this time she stayed at our National A. A. U. W. Club. Miss Boyle lives in Comrie, Perthshire, Scotland. She 
has published one book on “‘ Prehistory” and several books on poetry. Among her poems are “Pilate in Exile,” “‘ Aftermath,” ‘‘ Drum- 
Na-Keil,”’ “Daisies and Apple Trees.” She sends us this poem in greeting and memory of her trip to America. 


I roam the earth and roam the seas, 
In worlds of thought roam where I please 
Stare at, rejoice in and absorb 

All the sun shows me ’neath his orb. 
In daydream lands I drift and float 

A rower chained to Fancy’s boat, 
And through dim forests of the soul 
Am drawn to some undreamt of goal. 
A willing traveler, yet not free 

Part of some universe to be 

Where joy of motion more than speed 
And rhythmic movement is the creed. 
So may I travel year by year 

Too eager to look back or fear, 

And when the Gate of Death is won 
Pass through my grave and travel on. 


Mary E. Boye. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRE-SCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
GENERAL SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


ART of the educational program which the as- 

sociation is undertaking for the next two years 
is concerned with the two projects: the pre-school 
child and elementary education. This work is to 
be financed by the’ Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial. Our aim in undertaking this study is, as 
I see it, threefold: 


1. To gain a more objective and scientific under- 
standing of the behavior of children; 

2. To secure a comprehension of and appreciation 
for the agencies established and the methods 
used in the education and re-education of 
children; 

3. To carry this knowledge into our own homes and 
communities and thereby to improve the 
methods of dealing with children. 


Tue Pre-Scuoo.u PROJECT 


The pre-school age usually refers to the period 
following infancy and preceding entrance into school, 
the time from two years to six years of age. It 
concerns an age about which comparatively little is 
known, where scientific investigation is just begin- 
ning. For this reason it offers at once a challenging 
and a difficult field of study; challenging because 
there is so much to learn, difficult because so little 
has been written. This study may be furthered in 
several different ways: 


I. by an introductory study of the general field 
of pre-school education; 

II. by a careful study of the literature that has 
been published concerning the behavior char- 
acteristics of young children; 

Ill. by a study of the reports concerning modern 
methods of educating young children as used 
in habit clinics, experimental schools, and as 
recommended by educational specialists; 

IV. by direct observation and study of the 
educative agencies established in our own 
communities and the methods employed by 
them; 

V. by objective observation and careful record- 
ing of the activities and characteristics of 
children with whom we come in contact. 


In the first three types of work suggested, study of 
the general field of pre-school education, behavior 
characteristics of children and methods of educating, 
best results would probably be obtained by small 
groups of from six to eight members working together. 
A chairman should be elected to lead the discussion. 
Sometimes if this chairmanship is rotated among the 
members of the group more interest and _ better 


leadership is secured. The chairman should conceive 
it as her duty to plan very definitely at each meeting 
for the next meeting so that the group will know in 
advance just what is to be discussed. It seems 
quite important that reference reading should be 
done before discussion in order to secure intelligent 
participation during the meeting. Several methods 
might be used by the chairman to guide the dis- 
cussions: 

(a) Questions concerning the chapter or topic 
to be discussed may be worked out by one member 
and submitted to the group one meeting before 
discussion. 

(b) An outline of the chapter or the specific 
topic for the day may be formulated by one mem- 
ber beforehand or by the group at the beginning 
of the meeting. 

(c) Important and significant points may be 
selected by members of the group during their 
home study and used as a basis for discussion, 
evaluation or debate. 

(d) If several references are used reports may 
be given by individual members of the group 
concerning the special reference read. 

In the fourth type of work suggested, the direct 
observation and study of the educative agencies in a 
community, more efficient results will be obtained by 
dividing the study group (which may be as large as 
twenty-five or thirty) into small sub-committees of 
from three to five members, each of which shall 
study one agency or one type of agency. Detailed 
reports should be worked out according to outlines 
adopted by the study group and presented at meet- 
ings. ‘These reports can form the basis for discussion 
leading to an understanding, evaluation and ap- 
preciation of the agency and its methods. 

The fifth type of work is essentially different 
from the other four. There has only been a small 
beginning made in our cataloguing of the character- 
istics of children of the pre-school age. Dr. Agnes 
Rogers has done some work along this line and further 
material will be published by Dr. Ruth Andrus soon. 
At Yale University Dr. Arnold Gesell is collecting 
data which ought to be available soon. There are 
others working, but there is a scarcity of literature. 
For this reason, as well as for the more immediate 
educative value of the work, it is hoped that some 
members will be interested in making objective 
observation and careful records of the behavior of 
children of this age in the home. Such work would 
need to be carefully directed and probably for this 
first year should be undertaken only by branches 
that are within short distance from headquarters. 
The value derived from such observation and record- 
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ing would be inestimable. The records may be used 
as a basis for discussion of individual problems. 
When there are behavior difficulties remedial meas- 
ures may be suggested and tried out, careful records 
being kept of the results. At the end of the year 
such material might be organized by the educational 
secretary and printed as a contribution to the study 
of the characteristics of young children. 


THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROJECT 


The field of the elementary school is too large a one 
to study in one year. Last year the curriculum was 
chosen for special emphasis; this year it is the prob- 
lem of individual differences in children. 

This topic is particularly pertinent at this time 
because many of the recent tendencies in educational 
method and school organization have been brought 
about by a realization that all children are not alike, 
that because two children were born on the same day 
or thirty children were born in the same month is no 
indication that when they have lived six years they 
have the same interests, desires, needs or capacities. 
And further, that subjection to the same curriculum, 
the same teacher, the same school life, does not make 
these varying children identical even after eight 
years. In fact the tendency more often is to increase 
rather than to decrease their differences. 

There are many factors which contribute to in- 
dividual differences in both heredity and environment 
and the interplay of these two during life. For a 
better understanding of variations in children it is 
necessary to study first, the cause of individual 
differences. The next step is to know and under- 
stand the means available now for discovering and 
diagnosing individual differences in all lines. Lastly, 
we must study the recent adjustments which the 
schools have made to meet the needs of children 
varying in interests, desires, needs and capacities. 

This study, like that of the pre-school child, may be 
furthered in several different ways: 


I. by a study of literature concerning individual 
differences in children of elementary age; 

II. by a study of literature concerning recent 
developments in elementary school method and 
procedure; 

III. by observation and study of the elementary 
schools in the community to determine the methods 
used in diagnosing and meeting individual child 
needs. 





The method for conducting the study groups in 
elementary education and the size of them should 
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follow the lines suggested for the groups studying 
the pre-school child. 


Tue WorkK OF THE EDUCATIONAL OFFICE 


The educational secretary and the educational 
office will, according to the arrangement with the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, give full time 
to the furtherance of these two projects during the 
next two years. It is hoped that gradually a fund of 
material will be organized that will be of real service 
to those branches interested in this work. We are 
planning to help in several ways: 


First: There will be a list of specific topics sug- 
gested for study. These will be graduated in difficulty 
to meet the needs of those who are just beginning to 
study the field as well as those who have spent some 
time in the work. A selected bibliography will be 
listed for each topic. In time it is hoped that a series 
of questions on each topic with page references in the 
bibliography which may be used as a syllabus to 
guide study and discussion, will be sent you. 


Second: For a few study groups who express a 
desire to do a more intensive study leading to re- 
corded observation of children in their homes, the 
educational secretary will arrange to direct their 
work personally. 

Third: Several educational lists which should aid 
in these studies will be prepared: a list of agencies 
concerned with pre-school education; a list of ele- 
mentary experimental schools; a list of specialists 
on the pre-school child and on individual differences 
in elementary education. 


Fourth: Since much. of the recent literature on 
both of these subjects is printed in pamphlet form it 
seems helpful to organize groups of these pamphlets 
in the educationai office for distribution to those 
study groups desiring this receat material. 

Fifth: It is hoped that small libraries of books 
dealing with both of these topics may be organized 
in the educational office and lent to those branches 
which have not adequate library facilities. 


This is the program of the educational office. 
The material will be made available to branches as 
soon as possible. Information from the study 
groups concerning their needs and suggestions con- 
cerning ways in which the educational office may be 
of help will be welcomed. 


Lois HaypEN MEEK, 
Educational Secretary. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR STUDY 


I. THE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
HEALTH OF YOUNG CHILDREN 

Physical health of children is basic for their wel- 
fare and happiness. Mental difficulties, emotional 
disturbances, social maladjustments are often found 
to be dependent upon some physical deficiency in 
the child. A “sound body” should be a primary, 
though certainly not an exclusive, consideration of 
all those who are concerned with the growth and 
development of children. This phase of the life of 
the pre-school child was the first to receive the at- 
tention of experts and in consequence some very good 
literature has been published. Probably the best 
book from a scientific point of view is The Health of 
the Runabout Child by William Palmer Lucas. It is 
moreover not only scientific but very readable. A 
review of it is given in the October JouRNAL. 

This is a very good topic for study groups that have 
done no previous work on the pre-school child. The 
books are rather comprehensive in scope and make a 
good introduction to the field. 


ORGANIZATION OF GROUPS 


Size: 6 to 8 members. 

Meetings: Not more than two weeks apart; one 
week apart if possible. 

Method of study: (a) One book may be used for 
this study. If so, The Health of the Runabout Child 
by Lucas !s recommended. This book can be stud- 
ied according to the chapters. Each member of the 
group should own a copy. 

(b) Each member of the group may buy a different 
book. The Health of the Runabout Child may be 
used as the guide, discussing it by chapters and hav- 
ing each member contribute what her book contains 
on the subject. If this plan is followed it is well to 
exchange books so that each member makes her re- 
port from a different book every meeting. This 
makes it possible for all members to come in contact 
with every book used. 

(c) The following outline may be used as a guide. 
Questions may be worked out on each part of the 
outline and used as a basis for study. This plan can 
be followed advantageously by such groups as have 
access to a library. 


1. Heredity. 
. Growth and development. 
. Personal hygiene (including health habits). 
. Nutrition. 
. Play. 
i. Rest. 
7. Clothing. 
. Diseases and defects. 
. Social agencies for health. 
. Social hygiene. 


(d) A more detailed outline with questions and 
references will be found in My Little Child’s Health, 
published by the American Child Health Association. 
This may be used as a basis for study. 

(e) Outlines of Child Study, by Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg, Macmillan, 1922, $1.86, contains out- 
lines for study and bibliography on pages 13, 16, 
and 151 dealing with physical health. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Books 

Bayley, M. E. Practical Talks on the Care of Children. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Baker, S. J. Healthy Children. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1923. $1.25. 

Brown, Alan. The Normal Child, Its Care and Feeding. 
Century Co., New York. $1.25. 

Fischer, Louis. The Health-Care of the Growing Child. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. Y. $1.50. 

Holt, L. Emmett. The Care and Feeding of Children. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25. 

Lucas, William Palmer. The Health of the Runabout 
Child. Macmillan, New York, 1923. Pp. 229. 
$1.75. 

MacCarthy, F. H. The Healthy Child From Two to 
Seven. Macmillan, New York, 1922. Pp. 235. 
$1.75. 

Rose, Mary S. Feeding the Family. Macmillan, New 
York. Pp. 449. $2.10. 


Pamphlets 

Recent Developments in Child Feeding. Mary Swartz 
Rose. Teachers College, Columbia University, Bu- 
reau of Publications, New York, 1920. 10 cents. 

Food for School Boys and Girls. Mary Swartz Rose. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau of 
Publications, New York, 1914. 10 cents. 

The Young Child’s Health. H. L. K. Shaw. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. Pp. 56. 30 cents. 

My Little Child’s Health. (Study Outline of the Pre- 
School Child.) American Child Health Association, 
370 7th Ave., New York. 10 cents. 

Child Health Program for Parent-Teacher Associations and 
Women’s Clubs. Lucy W. Collier, U. S. Bureau of 
Education. Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 5 cents, addi- 
tional copies 3 cents each. 

The Kindergarten and Health. Gesell and Abbott, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. U.S. Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 5 cents, additional copies 3 cents each. 

Child Care. The Preschool Age. Mrs. Max West, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. Pp. 82. Free. 

Health Suggestions to Parents. National Federation of 
Day Nurseries, 105 E. 22nd St., New York. $1.00 
per 100. 


Il. BEHAVIOR CHARACTERISTICS OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN 

Our only means of approach to an understanding 

of young children is through a knowledge of what they 

do and why they do it. Children are constantly en- 
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gaged in some activity which is determined by some 
drive within them, some object in their environment 
or some person with whom they associate. It is 
necessary for those of us who would understand 
children to know something concerning these internal 
drives and something concerning the influence that 
environment and people have upon them. In order 
to bring about desirable behavior in children we must 
know what situations are most favorable and just 
what part we must play. The behavior character- 
istics of children of pre-school age have only recently 
become a subject for scientific study. However, a 
study of the more recent books on the psychology of 
childhood will prove very valuable. 

This topic is suggested for such groups as have 
done some previous work on the pre-school child. 


ORGANIZATION OF GROUPS 


Size: 6 to 8 members. 

Meetings: Not more than two weeks apart; one 
week apart if possible. 

Method of study: (a) One book may be used for 
this study letting the discussions follow the order of 
chapter headings. If this procedure is followed any 
one of these books may be used: Psychology of Early 
Childhood by Stern, An Introduction to Child Psych- 
ology by Waddle. or The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs, a contribution of the Children’s Foundation. 

(b) Each member of the group may use a different 
book giving the contributions of the various authors 
to the discussions. Any one of the books listed above 
might serve as a guiding text. 

(c) The following outline may be used as a basis for 
study, especially by groups having access to a library. 
Questions may be worked out for each part of the 
outline to direct study and discussion. 


1. Methods of scientific study of children. 
2. The factor of inheritance. 

3. Physical growth and development. 

4. Instinctive and emotional tendencies. 
5. Habit formation. 

6. Language development. 

7. Constructive interests. 

8. Play. 

9. Moral development. 

0. Exceptional children. 


— 


(d) For detailed study of the various character- 
istics of children Outlines of Child Study by Gruen- 
berg, Macmillan 1922, $1.80, will be helpful for out- 
lines and bibliography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Books 


Children’s Foundation. The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs. Valparaiso, Ind., 1924. Pp. IX, 516, $1.00. 

Gruenberg, S. Your Child Today and Tomorrow. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.75. 


Kirkpatrick, E. A. Fundamentals of Child Study. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1917. Pp. 380. $1.80. 

Moll, Alfred. The Sexual Life of the Child. Macmillan, 
New York. Pp. 339. $2.00. 

Norsworthy, N. & Whitley, M. T. Psychology of Child- 
hood. Macmillan, New York, 1920. Pp.375. $1.80 

O’Shea, M. V. Mental Development and Education. 
Macmillan, New York, 1921. Pp. 403. $1.80. 

Sandiford. Mental and Physical Life of the School 
Child. Longmans, Green & Co. New York. $2.00. 

Stern, Wm. Psychology of Early Childhood. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $5.00. 

Waddle, C. W. An Introduction to Child Psychology. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1918. $2.00. 


Pamphlets 

Psychology of the Pre-School Period. C. Macfie Camp- 
bell. Reprint. American Child Health Association, 
370 7th Ave., New York. 

Note on the Sexual Instinct. C. Macfie Campbell. Re- 
print from Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social 
Psychology, Oct.-Nov., 1921. Boston. 

Report of the First Meeting of Chapter 77 of the Federation 
for Child Study. Reprint, Federation for Child 
Study Bulletin, 242 W. 76th St., New York. 

A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, 525 W. 120th St., New York 
1923. 

Playthings. Bulletin No. I, Third Edition, Revised. 
Bureau of Educational Experiments, 144 W. 13th 
St., New York, 1923. 20 cents. 

Personality Studies of Three-Year-Olds. Helen T. Wool- 
ley. Reprint from Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, Dec., 1922, Psychological Review Co., 
Princeton, N. J. 

Performance Tests for Three, Four and Five-Year-Old 
Children. H. T. Woolley and Cleveland. Reprint 
from Journal of Experimental Psychology, Feb., 
1923, Psychological Review Co., Princeton, N. J. 


Ill. THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


The nursery school movement in the United States 
has had only a short history but it promises to be a 
most important social consideration in the next 
decade. Most of the literature concerning nursery 
schools in our own country has been published in 
periodicals. ‘The work in England, which has dealt 
with the child in the city slums, is ably presented in 
the three books listed and they should be read as a 
basis for understanding the beginnings we have made 
in the United States. 


This topic makes a splendid introductory study to the 
field of pre-school education. 


ORGANIZATION OF GROUPS 
Size: 6 to 8 members. 
Meetings: Not more than two weeks apart; one 
week apart if possible. 
Method of study: (a) If one book is to be used 
by the whole group, The Pre-School Child by Gesell is 
recommended for study and discussion by chapters. 
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(b) The following outline is suggested for groups 
that have several books available or library facilities 
for reference to the articles in periodicals: 


1. History of the Nursery School movement in 
England. 
2. Description of Nursery Schools in England. 


(1) Their purpose. 

(2) Buildings. 

(3) Equipment. 

(4) Daily program. 

(5) Educational significance. 


. History of the Nursery School movement in 
the United States. 

. The aim and purpose of nursery schools. 

. Health program of nursery schools. 

. Educational program of nursery schools. 

. Description of nursery schools in operation 
at present. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books 
From England: 
McMillan, Margaret. The Nursery School. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1919. Pp. xi, 356. $2.50. 
Owen, Grace. Nursery School Education. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, Second edition, 1923. 
Pp. 176. $2.00. 
Stevinson, E. The Open-Air Nursery School. 
Dutton & Co. New York, 1923. Pp. xi 79. 
American: 
Gesell, Arnold. The 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 


E. P. 
$1.00. 


Pre-School 
$1.90. 


Child. Houghton 


Pamphlets 


A Nursery School Experiment. Johnson, H. M., and 

Reuben, C. S. Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
144 W. 13 St., New York, 1922. 75 cents. 
Pre-School Child. Helen T. Woolley. Reprint. 

American Child Health Association, 370 7th Ave., 

Yew York. 

Kindergarten and the Nursery School Movement. 
Wade Abbott. Reprint. American Child Health 
Association, 370 7th Ave., New York. Pp. 50. 

Some Experiments in Pre-School Education. Nina C. 
Vandewalker. Bureau of Education, U. S. Dept. 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. Kindergarten 
Circular No. 10, 1923. Pp. 4. Free. 

The National Federation of Day Nurseries, Report of the 
1922, Conference, 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 50 
cents. 

A Catalogue of Play Equipment. Jean Lee Hunt. Bu- 
reau of Educational Experiments, 144 W. 13th St., 
New York. 35 cents. 

Ruggles Street Nursery School and Training Centre (Re- 
port of the school). Boston. 

Children of Pre-School Age in Gary, Indiana. Children’s 
Bureau Publication. Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20 cents. 

Merrill-Palmer School of Homemaking, Fourth Annual 
Report, 71 Ferry Ave., East, Detroit, Mich. 


The 


Julia 


Periodicals 

The Merrill-Palmer Nursery School. Farly, B. Child 
Welfare Magazine, 1922, 17, 101-104. 7700 Lincoln 
Drive, Chestnut Hills, Philadelphia. 

Pre-Kindergarten Education. Kathleen Edwards. Kin- 
dergarten and First Grade, Oct., 1922. Springfield, 
Mass. 

Significance of the Nursery School Idea for the Day 
Nursery. Bird Stein Gans. Mother and Child, Feb., 
1923, pp. 56-63. American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 

Pre-School Education. Helen T. Woolley. The Ameri- 
can School, Vol. VIII, No. 6, pp. 173-6, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., June, 1922. 


IV. MENTAL HYGIENE OF CHILDREN 


Recently those concerned with the education of 
children have begun to realize that children are not 
just young animals for whom the sole consideration 
is physical development and growth; but that they 
are human beings with mental and emotional phases 
of life just as important to be planned for as hunger, 
fatigue, cold. Dr. D. A. Thom says: “We must 
keep in mind the fact that the child has plans, hopes 
and ambitions; he has doubts, fears and misgivings; 
he has joys and sorrows, some very slight and fanci- 
ful, others very deep and real.” 

By mental hygiene we mean the science of pre- 
serving mental health. Former tendencies were to 
explain any unusual or unsocial behavior of children 
on the basis of heredity and to stop there. Mental 
hygiene today however emphasizes the great im- 
portance of environment and its influence upon habit 
formation. Many of the behavior problems of 
children might be prevented or corrected if we only 
knew as much about mental and emotional health 
as we do about physical health. Unfortunately 
most of the worth while literature on this subject will 
be found in current publications. However many 
of them may be secured in reprint form. Dr. Thom’s 
report on Habit Clinics for the Child of Pre-School Age 
is a valuable contribution to this field. 

This topic will be most helpful to such study groups 
as have done some previous work on the pre-school 
child or on psychological aspects of child life. 


ORGANIZATION OF GROUPS 

Sizes: 6 to 8 members. 

Meetings: Not more than two weeks apart; one 
week apart if possible. 

Method of study: (a) There seems to be no one 
book that by itself makes a good basis for study. 
It is recommended that the following at least be 
available: The Nervous Child, by Cameron, The 
Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child, by Morgan 
and Habit Clinics for Children of Pre-School Age, by 
Thom. 

(b) Best results for this study will be obtained 
from the use of a large number of references, espe- 
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cially those in pamphlet form. The following outline 
is suggestive as a basis for study: 

1. The field of Mental Hygiene. 

2. Habit formation as basis of character. 


¢ 


3. Relation of emotional responses to general 
behavior. . 
4. Factors in habit formation. 
(1) Child’s inherited tendencies. 
(2) Attitude and behavior of parents and 
members of the family. 
(3) Laws of habit—regularity, satisfaction, 
repetition. 
(4) Previous experiences of the child. 

. Special study of behavior problems—food, 
jealousy, tantrums, stubbornness, enuresis, 
disobedience, convulsions, delinquency, ly- 
ing, aggressiveness, bashfulness. 


o 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Books 


Cameron, H.C. The Nervous Child. Oxford University 
Press, London and New York. Pp. 202. $2.40. 
Healy, William. Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3.00. 
Mateer, Florence. The Unstable Child. D. Appleton 
& & Co., New York, 1924. $2.75. 

Morgan, John J. B. The Psychology of the Unadjusted 
School Child. Macmillan, New York, 1924. Pp. xi, 
300. 

Wallin. Mental Health of the School Child. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1914. $3.00. 

White, W.A. The Mental Hygiene of Childhood. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1919. Pp. xv, 193. $1.75. 


Pamphlets 


The Nervous Child. C. M. Campbell. Reprint from 
School and Society, Vol. 18, No. 458, Oct. 6, 1923. 
The Science Press, Garrison, N. Y. 

The Neurotic Child. C.M.Campbell. Reprint from the 
American Journal of Diseases of Children, Vol. 12, 
Nov., 1916, Bloomingdale Hospital Press, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Unusual Children. Tom A. Williams. Reprint. Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, 370 7th Ave., New York. 

Habit Clinics for the Child of Preschool Age. Douglas A. 
Thom. U. §S. Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 135, 

1924. Supt. of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 


How to Avoid Spoiling the Child. L. F. Barker. Nat’l 
Com. for Mental Hygiene, see above. Pp. 12. 10 
cents. 

Experiences of the Child. How They Affect Character and 
Behavior. C.M.Campbell. Nat’l. Com. for Mental 
Hygiene, see above. Pp.7. 10 cents. 

Principles of Mental Hygiene Applied to the Management 
of Children Disposed to Nervousness. L. F. Barker. 
Nat’! Com. for Mental Hygiene, see above. Publica- 
tion No.2. Pp.15. 10 cents. 

Individual Variations in Mental Equipment. Augusta F. 
Bronner. Nat'l. Com. for Mental Hygiene, see 
above. Reprint 90 from Mental Hygiene, V. 4, pp. 
521-36, July, 1920. 10 cents. 

Nervous Children and Their Training. Campbell. Nat’l 
Com. for Mental Hygiene, see above. Reprint 44 
from Mental Hygiene, V. 3, pp. 16-23, Jan., 1919. 
10 cents. 

Success and Failure as Conditions of Mental Health. 
W. H. Burnham. Reprint 57 from Mental Hygiene, 
see above, V. 3, pp. 387-97, July, 1919. 10 cents. 

Education and Mental Hygiene. Campbell. Reprint 
58 from Mental Hygiene, see above, V. 3, pp. 398- 
408, July, 1919. 10 cents. 

The Child and the Home. M. Taylor. Reprint 154 from 
Mental Hygiene, see above, V. 8, pp. 746-72, Oct., 
1922. 10 cents. 

Habit Training for Children. A series of nine leaflets. 
Nat'l Com. for Ment. Hyg., see above. 


No. 1. Does your child fuss about his food? 

No. 2. Being a parent is the biggest job on earth. 

No. 3. Do you make the most of your child’s intelli- 
gence? 

. Is your child jealous? 

. Does your child have temper tantrums? 

. Obedience. 

. Enuresis. 

. Convulsions. 

. Some conditions in children that would suggest 
the use of a habit clinic. 


Complete set of 9 leaflets, 10 cents. 100 sets of 9 
leaflets, $3. Individual leaflets, 50 cents per 100. 
Complete set in booklet form, 10 cents. 100 booklets, $3. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


COS Or 


Periodicals 


Mental Hygiene Bulletin. National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Monthly. 25 cents per year. 

L. H. M. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


The Mental Hygiene of Childhood. William A. White. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1919. Pp. xv, 
193. $1.75. 

In this thoroughly readable book Dr. White gives a 
remarkably sympathetic interpretation of childhood and 
outlines practical ideals of parenthood which should be of 
interest to all who come in contact with children. 

The author emphasizes two conclusions in presenting his 
subject. The first, concerning the child, is that, “‘contrary 
to generally held opinions, it is possessed of a developing 


sexuality, the roots of which reach back into its infancy.” 
The second, concerning the family, is that, “there reside 
within the organization of the family and as a part of its 
nature certain disruptive tendencies,” which, when nor- 
mally controlled and exercised, work for the full develop- 
ment of the child. 

The despotic control of character by heredity is denied. 
The author places character in “that region which may 
reasonably be supposed to be modifiable and not so neces- 
sary in its detailed make-up as to require fixation by 
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heredity,” and says further that, “‘many character traits 
can actually be modified by treatment, while an explana- 
tion resting in heredity would close the door to all effort.” 
The normal child inherits the biological traits which fix 
him in his race, but is capable of infinite variations from 
his fellows in character and mentality. ‘“‘ Within this re- 
gion of variation,” he says, “are all the possibilities for 
education, for modification of all sorts by experience, all 
the possibilities for full health or disease, efficiency or 
uselessness.”’ 

He sums up the relation of the child to the adult by say- 
ae it must be fully realized that while 
theoretically the differences between child and adult are 
differences of more or less,—that is, quantitative differ- 
ences,—still the practical results of these differences are 
such that it is quite impossible to approach the problems 
of the child from the adult point of view.” 

The author advances and elaborates the theory that 
man, as well as all living things has but two fundamental 
tendencies: “‘the self-preservative or ego-instinct and the 
race-preservative or sex-instinct.” ‘“‘The immediate ob- 
ject of the one, the ego-instinct, is to gain domination over 
the environment; the immediate object of the other, the 
sex-instinct, is to gain pleasure.” It is upon this basis 
that he analyses the mental growth of the child, and the 
reader must fortify himself against premature disagree- 
ment with the author by realizing that the terms “‘sex” 
and “‘sexuality”’ are employed in a broader sense than their 
ordinary use connotes. If the reader does not wholly 


accept the Freudian explanation of behavior which the 
author gives, he must admit his sympathetic understanding 
of the child and the wisdom of his educational philosophy. 


Of the first period of childhood the author says: ‘‘The 
psychoanalyst sees in these first four years, or thereabout, 
of infancy, the period when the fundamentals of character 
are laid down and therefore sees in these years both the 
material for therapeutic effort and the golden period for 
educational possibilities.” 

The latency period is characterized by a series of changes. 
The author says of them, “‘ These changes consist in general 
in the suppression, or more technically, the repression of 
the frank, instinctive tendencies, an effort to disregard 
their promptings, and a distinct effort to fit into conven- 
tional requirements and make the accepted moral and 
social standards goals for conduct.” 

In speaking of adolescence theauthor says: ‘This is the 
beginning in the child of that interest in others which leads 
on to marriage, parenthood, the development of the so- 
called parental instinct, the maintenance of a family, and 
the education of children of its own and their projection 
into the world, even as it was educated in the family 
milieu and afterwards helped to establish itself in the world 
upon its own feet.” Thus is the child inextricably linked 
with the evolution of the race. 

The author makes a plea for individualism in education, 
saying, ““Education should be an exquisitely individual 
matter.” He speaks of the dangers of the wrong kind of 
repression, saying, “The child needs to be taken seriously 
and its serious inquiries and efforts are entitled to that 
kind of consideration.”” Of sex training he says: ‘‘ But 
what is really needed is the capacity to deal with sex in all 
its nuances with a judicial attitude of mind and without 
emotional disturbance.” 

He emphasizes the importance of parents in the life of 


the child, laying the responsibility of its mental hygiene 
upon the emotional tone of the home, the poise and bear- 
ing of the parents, and the type of love lavished upon the 
child by the parents. He warns particularly against the 
menace of unwise and smothering love which is productive 
of neurotics and psychopaths. An original and thoughtful 
point of view on parenthood is his extention of its functions 
to the care of mental and moral incompetents in its broader 
and more social sense. 

It is said that the greatness of literature and poetry 
depends upon sympathetic and permeating understanding 
of mankind. If this is a criterion it may be said of this 
book that it reaches the heights of literature in such pas- 
sages as the following: 

“The life force which manifests itself through the child, 
which really is the child in that portion of it which has 
been caught for the time being and presented to our view 
as a concrete individual, constantly streams out of the past 
forward into the world of reality and like so many rays 
from myriad searchlights plays first upon this, then upon 
that object. These pulsating, sensitive streamers of light 
make near-by objects stand out in dazzling brilliancy; 
those farther off may not be so bright but the distance is 
not clearly perceived; only the differences in illumination 
are at once evident. The searchlight may rest for a time 
on some object only to be withdrawn as some vague feeling 
from the nearby darkness makes it seem desirable to illum- 
inate that area. Objects may be brought to view which 
are uninteresting and the light is soon withdrawn; which 
are horrifying, the light is quickly withdrawn; or which are 
of great interest, the light is permitted to rest upon them 
indefinitely. 

“*We must think of the child in some such dynamic way 
as this. Think of it as thrust into the world full of poten- 
tialities which can only come into being by being tried out 
in innumerable directions. Just as the searchlight pene- 
trates the gloom as its rays move first in this direction then 
in that, so the child by its constant activities, the results 
of its varied and shifting interests, lights its way into the 
highways and byways of reality.” 

JupiTtH CLARK. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Health of the Runabout Child. William Palmer Lucas. 
Macmillan, New York, 1924. Pp. 229. $1.75. 


The value of this book lies not only in the accuracy and 
helpfulness of the information given in its pages, but in 
the interest and facility of its presentation. Scientific 
fact is always more acceptable to the lay palate if savored 
with the spice of human nature, and this is intended pri- 
marily for parents of young children, with an invitation to 
doctors and nurses “‘to constructively criticise the book for 
the value of all the little children you and I care about.” 
The technical phraseology throughout is lucidly explained, 
with two tables of contents given, one “‘for mothers and 
fathers,” the other “‘for doctors and nurses and others who 
like scientific terms.”” In this presentation then lies the 
originality of the book, for the subject matter does not 
depart radically from the known and accepted teachings 
of the day. 

Upon the subject of heredity, Dr. Lucas seems to take 
the middle ground, admitting the possibility of certain 
“‘unlearned tendencies” in the child for which he cannot 
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be held responsible, but saying further that ‘‘ Mental and 
moral habits and standards of each generation can not be 
transmitted but must be acquired by each succeeding gen- 
eration. There is comfort as well as pain in this, for we 
are thus protected from our misfortunes and from our 
stupidities.” 

In a chapter on “‘Normal Growth and Development,” 
Dr. Lucas gives a concrete outline of the physical and men- 
tal growth of the normal child between the ages of two and 
six, with an appendix of comparative tables and measure- 
ments. He proceeds then to explain how this normal 
development may be encouraged by wise care of the child, 
giving careful directions as to the ways of satisfying his 
needs for fresh air, play, sunshine, sleep, baths, and free- 
dom from the restriction of unwise clothing. Ways of 
winning the child’s codperation in the establishment of 
health habits are given, based upon the principle that 
“Children love to be weighed and measured if they are 
given a child’s reason for doing it and not our grown-up 
one. 

The author touches upon the importance of community 
interest in the pre-school child, and enumerates the types 
of agencies which are helpful in this field. A chapter on 
“Common Diseases”’ lists the diseases most prevalent in 
childhood, describes modes of transmission, symptoms, 
and after-effects, and states emphatically that ‘‘Carelessly 
to expose children to contagion because we feel that such 
diseases are the inevitable portion to be meted out to all 
children is almost the ‘unforgivable sin’ of parents and 
nurses.” 

The author gives also a list of physical and mental de- 
fects of the pre-school child with advice as to their con- 
trol and correction. 

A comprehensive chapter on food explains the funda- 
mental modern theories of nutrition, classifies the foods 
required by the pre-school child at various ages, presents 
a definite menu for the two-year-old child, and concludes 
with a discussion of manultrition. 

Normal play and the best playthings for various years 
of the pre-school age are described. A helpful feature of 
the treatment of this subject is a table of normal play- 
work for children up to sixty months of age. 

Character training in childhood is closely entangled with 
habit formation and in this connection Dr. Lucas describes 
the methods of child training employed by the experimen- 
tal and play schools, setting forth obedience and self-control 
as two fundamental goals in the education of the young 
child. 

The concluding chapter on “‘ Mental Snags,” or the be- 
havioristic psychology of the little child, outlines the 
patient guidance of the child during this period which is 
necessary for development to his full capacity. His final 
plea for the pre-school child is, ‘‘Give the little runabout 
child his chance and ‘add sunlight to daylight by making 
the sad happy and the happy happier.’ ” 

JupirH CLARK. 

Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
CONCERNING PrRE-ScHOOL EDUCATION 


Nursery School Education. Grace Owen. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. Second edition, 1923. Pp. 176. 
$2.00. 


A comprehensive treatment of the education of pre- 
school children with a survey of the nursery school move- 
ment in England and a description of the schools. 


The Nursery School. Margaret McMillan. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York, 1919. Pp. xi, 356. $2.50. 
Another book concerning the nursery schools in Eng- 
land, written with the dominating purpose of urging 
society to set about the establishment of nursery schools. 


The Open Air Nursery School. E. Stevinson. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1923. J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd., London and Toronto. Pp. xi, 79. $1.00. 

A sympathetic description of the Rachel McMillan Open 


Air Nursery School, situated in one of the slum areas of 
England. 


The Healthy Child from Two to Seven. Francis Hamilton 
Maccarthy. Macmillan, New York, 1923. Pp. xiv, 
235. $1.75. 

The book is non-technical in its presentation and is 
written primarily for parents and child welfare workers. 
It includes sections on nutrition, physical care, child nature 
and education. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN 


Education of Gifted Children. Lulu M. Stedman. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1924. 
Pp. viii, 192. $1.80. 

The book is a record of the work of the author in the 
opportunity room in the training school of the University 
of California, Southern Branch. The problems and prin- 
ciples of the opportunity room and the activities and 
curriculum followed, are discussed. Sixteen case studies 
of gifted children are given. 


The Education of Exceptional Children. John Louis Horn. 
Century, New York, 1924. Pp. xvi, 343. $2.00. 
Another book on “‘ breaking the lockstep”’ in our schools 
“dealing with the problems of organization and instruc- 
tion presented by those non-typical children who belong 
in the public schools.” 


ESPECIALLY FOR PARENTS 


A Montessori Mother. Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1916. Pp. x, 240. $1.50. 
The author gives enthusiastically what she considers 
worth while in the Montessori methods for fathers and 
mothers in America. It is based on her visit to Madame 
Montessori in Italy, supplemented by her own ideas, hopes 
and visions which her experiences stimulated. 

Character Training in Childhood. Mary C. Haviland. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 1921. Pp. 296. 
$2.00. 

A book for parents dealing with the general field of child 
train ng. It is written ina non-technical chatty style and 
is very readable. 


Mothers and Children. Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1914. Pp. xii, 285. $1.50. 
Essentially a book for mothers on child training dealing 
primarily with social problems of home life—those prob- 
lems of “how to keep on decent terms with the children.” 
Non-technical. 


Parent, Teachers and School. M.E. Moore. Macmillan, 
New York, 1923. Pp. xix, 395. $2.00. 
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An attempt to set forth in a manner easily understood 
by parents the fundamental and practical facts concerning 
public school education. It is general in its scope and non- 
technical in style. This book should be welcomed by all 
lay people interested in the public schools of their com- 
munity. 

HistoricaALLy SPEAKING 


A Child’s History of the World. V.™M. Hillyer. Century 
Co., New York, 1924. Pp. xxvi, 480. $3.50. 

This chronological story of what has happened century 
by century in the world aims to give a continuous panorama 
of the ages in simple language and embodying such ideas 
as will be interesting and intelligible to nine-year-old 
children. It is a product of the author’s work at Calvert 
School, Baltimore, and is recommended for basal history 
study. 
Nationalism 

Reisner. 
$2.60. 

A description of the major facts, social, economic, and 
political of France, Prussia, England and the United States, 
and their relationship to educational policy and practice. 
Pioneers of the Kindergarten in America. Authorized by 

the International Kindergarten Union; Prepared by 
the Committee of Nineteen. Century Co., New York, 
1924. Pp. xxi, 298. $2.00. 

A personal tribute by the International Kindergarten 
Union to those who initiated and fostered the kindergarten 
movement in its beginnings in the United States. Short 
biographical sketches and personal appreciations and recol- 
lections of twenty-one kindergarten educators are included. 
The American Public School. Ross L. Finney. Macmillan, 

New York, 1923. Pp. xiv, 335. $1.60. 

A history of the American public school system organized 
and wrilten primarily for normal school students in the 
United States. It aims to give a historical perspective 


Edward H. 


Pp. xiii, 575. 


and Education Since 1789. 
Macmillan, New York, 1922. 


NEW SECRETARIES 

Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, announced in the May 
JOURNAL as the new educational secretary, began 
her work at the Washington office the middle of 
September. She will give her entire time to the 
elementary education and preschool age projects, 
according to the terms of the grant made by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. One-third 
of the JourNAL during this year will also, by the 
terms of this grant, be devoted to these proj- 
ects. 

Miss Katherine S. Arnold has come on the staff 
as a special assistant to work with committees, 
particularly the Committee on Recognition, help 
with the JouRNAL, preparation of pamphlets, con- 
vention, correspondence, conferences, and other activ- 
ities centering in the executive office. Originally 
from Portland, Oregon, she has the B.A. degree 
from Mt. Holyoke, M.A. from Columbia, and has 
done further graduate work at the University of 
California. For a number of years she was instructor 
and professor of mathematics at Milwaukee-Downer 
College. During the past three years she has been 
professor of mathematics at Constantinople College, 


as a basis for adequate comprehension of present-day 
education. 
CONCERNING THE COMMUNITY 
Community Organization. Joseph Kinmont Hart. 
millan, New York, 1920. Pp. 230. $2.25. 

The author analyzes the background and the present 
situation of community organization in regard to the under- 
lying motives and social forces at work. 
Organizing the Community. B.A. McClenahan. 

Co., New York, 1922. Pp. xviii, 260. 

A discussion of the principles and methods of democratic 
community organization from the standpoint of the coun- 
try, the small town and the county. Excellent illustrative 
material and practical suggestions. 

The Rural Community. Llewellyn MacGarr. 
New York, 1923. Pp. xv, 239. $1.80. 

This book includes a comprehensive description of the 
rural community including such topics as the district 
school, rural secondary schools and defective individuals 
in rural communities. 


Mac- 


Century 


Macmillan, 
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SYCHOLOGICAL IN LHEME 


Social Psychology. Robert C. Gault. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 1923. Pp. x, 336. $2.50. 

An inclusive text dealing with the social behavior of 
man as it is conditioned by instinctive tendencies, intellec- 
tual capacity, racial characteristics, emotional adjustment 
and social customs and conventions. 

Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child. John J. B. 
Morgan. Macmillan, New York, 1924. Pp. xi, 300. 

A text presenting the most important facts of abnormal 
psychology in simple non-technical language. It is es- 
pecially written for teachers and those concerned with 
the conduct of schools with the hope that the insight thus 
gained into the mental reactions of children may bring 
about a more sympathetic and intelligent attention to 
habit formation with school children. 


L. H. M. 


IN A. A. U. W. WORK 


with many opportunities for travel in Europe and 


the Near East. She attended the International 
Federation conference in Christiania. 

Miss Florence A. Angell is the new secretary of the 
Committee on International Relations, and has her 
office in the Institute of International Education, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York. The grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation supports her work. She 
will examine the credentials of American women who 
wish to study in Europe, guide the round-table study 
of international relations in the branches, and carry 
on other lines of activity for the Committee on 
International Relations. Miss Angell has the B.A. 
degree from Smith College and a year of secretarial 
training. For six years, 1912-1918, she was assistant 
to the dean at Smith. During the following year she 
was in France in connection with the American 
Red Cross. The next three years she spent in 
Hawaii and China, organizing a new piece of social 
work in Honolulu, working in the American Legation 
in Peking, and in Ginling College as a member of the 
staff. During the past year she has been acting 
secretary at Radcliffe College.—Editor. 





THE FUND TOTAL FOR THIS DATE IS $141,200.00 INCLUDING CASH, 


PLEDGES AND 


HE Washington Fund Committee is busy with 

plans for completing the pledging of the Fund 
before Christmas, and lists below the specific ways 
in which branches, individuals and college alumnae 
associations may help. 

BraNcHEs—By branch action pledge to raise 
quota.! 

INDIvVIDUALS—1. Find out if your branch has 
taken action towards pledging to raise its quota; if 
not, urge it to do so. 

2. If not a branch member, send your pledge direct 
to the Trustees of the Washington Fund, 1634 Eye 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


1FunpD Dictionary: 

Quota. The quota is based on the average of $14 a member 
which, multiplied by the membership of July 1, 1923, would, it 
was figured, raise the sum needed. This is not an assessment 
levied on the membership, but a statement of the arithmetical 


apportionment of the debt which if each had an equal part would 
be the share of each. 


Classes. Branches are classified as ‘‘Quotas Pledged,” “Ac- 
tive,” “Becalmed” or “Silent.”’ Becalmed Branches are those 
with less than one-fifth of their quotas pledged and waiting for 
more enthusiasm to stir them. 

Pledges. Pledges may run until May 1, 1926. As soon as the 
total amount of the Fund is pledged and paid in cash, interest and 
other charges against it can be gradually reduced. 


PROBABILITIES 


_3. Help your alumnae association to be represented 
in the list of Founders. 

4. Send a gift in memory of an early member of 
the Association, whose name will be entered in the 
Founders’ Book with yours. 

5. Be a Founder ($1-$100); a Contributor ($100- 
$500) ; a Donor ($500-$1,000) ; a Benefactor ($1,000- 
$5,000), or a Patron ($5,000 or more). 

The 82 branches which have pledged to raise their 
quotas have pledged approximately 3 of the total. 
The 170 Branches not pledging to raise their full 
quotas have pledged approximately 4. The pledge 
is the thing which counts. To the individuals belong- 
ing to these 170 branches, the 82 branches with 
quotas already pledged issue a challenge. 

Half of the 109 round tables started under the 
leadership of the educational secretary are in 30 of 
the branches with quotas already pledged. The re- 
sponsibility for getting large gifts rests upon the 
sections, states and branches. Gifts in memoriam 
have been made for nine former members. Mich- 
igan has assumed its quota as a state through pledg- 
ing a Patron’s Fund in memory of Maria Dickinson 
McGraw. The National Club has paid $1,000 in rent 
recently—a proof that its affairs are decidedly on 
the upgrade. 


RESPONSE FROM BRANCHES ACCORDING TO SIZE 


No. of 
quotas 
pledged 


Amount 


Size of branch : 
» . involved 





. Quota less than $200 
2. Quota $200 to $400. . 
3. Quota $400 to $600 
. Quota $600 to $800 
5. Quota $800 to $1,000.......... 
3. Quota $1,000 to $2,000 
. Quota over $2,000 


$4,771 .00 
5,526 .00 
3,108 .00 
5,325 .00 
2,792 .00 

17,256 .00 

36,880 .00 





Totals... 


$75,658 00 
30,546.08 


106,204.08 


75,658 .00 


Amt. pledged 
| by those not 
pledging full 


quota 


No. not 
pledging full 
quota 


Remaining to 
be pledged 


Estimated 
probabilities 


34 
33 
29 
17 
17 


$556. 
1,218. 
2,642. 
1,280. 
1,665. 
5,072. 
18,110 


50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
81 


af 
‘dé 


$4,707 .50 

8,623.50 
11,413.50 
10,536 .00 
13,385 .00 
28,723.19 
33,213.23 


$313.00 
1,245 .00 
1,444.50 
265 .00 
619.00 
3,255 .00 
12,828 .00 


4,110.00 (Mich) 


24,077 . 50 


14 


30,546 .08 110,601.92 








6,369 . 13 contributed by college alumnae associations and 


general members 
750.00 Clubhouse rent 


As of Sept. 30, 1924—$113,323.21 


Corresponding 
total as of Oct. 6—$%115,109.76 





JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


BrancHEs PLEDGED TO Raise Quoras 


North Atlantic Section: 
7 New Haven, Conn. 
1 Waterville, Me. 
(new) 
Corning, N. Y. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
t*Erie, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Reading, Pa. 
t*Rutland, Vt. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Mountain Lakes, 
N. J. 


= 92 tS oO 


Atlantic Section: 
x*Washington, D. C. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Columbia, 8. C. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
tCharlottesville, Va. 

Lynchburg, Va. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
#Fairmont, W. Va. 


° 


q 


RPK Cre the 


Northeast Central Section: 
4 t*Bloomington, II). 
4 #Elgin, ll. 
1 $*Decatur, Ind. (new) 
6 Indianapolis, Ind. 
2 South Bend, Ind. 
6 t*Cincinnati, O. 
2 Warren, O 


#Huntington, W. Va. 
Parkersburg, W. Va 


1 *Youngstown, O. 
(new) 

2 #Niles-Buchanan, 
Mich, 

3 Birmingham, Mich, 

7 Madison, Wis. 

1 *#Oconomowoc, Wis. 

(new) 
1 #Sheboygan, Wis. (new) 


Southeast Central Section: 


1 Natchitoches, La. 
2 Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Northwest Central Section: 
6 Ames, Iowa 
1 Burlington, Iowa 
6 Des Moines, Iowa 
Sioux City, lowa 
*St. Cloud, Minn. 
#*Winona, Minn. 
xChadron, Nebr. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
2 OValley City, N. Dak. 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 


Southwest Central Section: 


1 Little Rock, Ark. 
Emporia, Kans. 
Independence, Kans. 
Junction City, Kans. 

#Manhattan, Kans. 
Topeka, Kans. 

#Wichita, Kans. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Edmond, Okla. 


= DD Co om DD SO 


NOTE: See Founder’s Book: 


O Benefactor Branch 

X Donor Branch 

# Contributor Branch 

* Pledges already paid in full 

+ Branches with quotas over-subscribed but not having 75% of mem- 
bers contributing. 


NOTE: Numbers on this list correspond with those on chart pg. 31, and show 


size of Branches. 


289 Branches. 


Chickasha, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 


#Oxlahoma City, Okla. 


3 

3 

4 

7 

2 Okmulgee, Okla. 
1 Ponca City, Okla. 
1 Sapulpa, Okla. 

5 Tulsa, Okla. 

1 #*Sedalia, Mo. 

7 ~8t. Louis, Mo. 

1 *Vandalia, Mo. 

2 Warrensburg, Mo. 
1 Amarillo, Tex. (new) 


North Rocky Mountain See- 
tion: 
3 Great Falls, Mont. 
1 *Laramie, Wyo.}(new) 


South Rocky Mountain Sec- 
tion: 


O 
North Pacific Section: 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Cowlitz, Wash. 
Gray's Harbor, 
Wash. 


6 #Tacoma, Wash. 


South Pacific Section: 
6 San Diego, Calif. 
7 San Francisco, Calif. 
6 San Jose, Calif. 
6 Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Ventura, Calif. 


THE FOUNDERS’ BOOK 


To CoMMEMORATE THE FOUNDING OF THE Associa- 
TION HEADQUARTERS AND CLUBHOUSE 

The Founders’ Book will be kept permanently in 
the Headquarters and Clubhouse and will contain, 
among other things, a roster of the names of all who 
give to the Washington Fund, individuals, organ- 
izations and branches. All who give are Founders. 
Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giv- 
ing $5,000 or more will be known as Patrons. In- 
dividuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving 
$1 000 to $5,000 will be known as Benefactors. In- 
dividuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving 
$500 to $1,000 will be known as Donors. Individ- 
uals, colleges, and alumnae associations giving $100 
to $500 will be known as Contributors. Gifts “In 
Memoriam”’ will receive special recognition. Gifts 
in honor of early members and friends of the educa- 
tion of women are especially desired. A Patron 
Branch raises double its quota with 75 per cent of its 
members giving. A Benefactor Branch increases its 
quota by 75 per cent with 75 per cent of its members 
giving. A Donor Branch increases its quota by 50 


per cent with 75 per cent of its members giving. * A 
Contributor Branch raises full quota with 75 per cent 
A Founder Branch is any 


of its members giving. 
branch making a gift. 
Notre. Membership basis is that of July 1, 1923. 
Marian KINNEY BROOKINGS, 
Chairman of Washington Fund Committee. 


SOME A. A. U. W. STATISTICS AND FACTS 
OcTOBER 1, 1924 


43 Branches organized since September 1, 1923. 
14 Branches organized since April Convention. 


19,007 National branch members. 
1,524 National general members. 
20,531 Total National members. 
146 Universities and colleges on National approved list. 
41 Corporate members. 
30 Affiliated alumnae groups. 
22,000 Copies of October JourNat distributed. 
933 Associate members subscribing for JouRNAL. 


10 Graduate fellowships supported or administered in 1924-25. 


109 Round tables in 63 branches in 1923-24. 


400 Resident members of National A. A. U. W. Club paying $25 annual dues. 
990 Non-resident members of National A. A. U. W. Club paying $5 annual dues. 
Autumn meeting of Board of Directors, Washington, D. C., November 10-12, 1924. 
Annual Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana, April 8-11, 1925. 
Standing and special committees of the National Association listed on opposite page of cover. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


Just as.we go to press we have received a book of the 
greatest .intcrest and value to all university women, 
“Training for the Professions and Allied Occupations: 
Facilities Available to Women in the United States,” 
Bureau of Vocational Information, New York, 1924, pp. 


xii, 742. This report, prepared under the direction of 
Miss Emma Hirth, Director of the Bureau, meets a great 
need in colleges, schools, libraries and other centers where 
girls and women seek guidance in making educational and 
vocational plans. 





